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Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 6, 1897. 

The Twenty-Ninth Annual Session was called to order at 3.20 p.m. 
in Taylor Hall at Bryn Mawr College, by the President, Professor 
Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 

1. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 

Harlan P. Amen, Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter. 

Frank Cole Babbitt, Instructor in Greek, Harvard University. 

John Ira Bennett, Instructor in Greek, Union University. 

George M. Boiling, Ph.D., Instructor in Comparative Philology, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

Caroline G. Brombacher, High School, Brooklyn. 

Mary H. Buckingham, Boston. 

Frank Carter, Professor of Latin, McGill University. 

Clarence G. Child, Ph.D., Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania. 

Robert A. Condit, Professor of Greek, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 

Elisha Conover, Professor of Latin and Greek, Delaware College. 

George H. Denny, Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sidney College. 

Howard Freeman Doane, Professor of Greek, Doane College. 

W. A. Elliott, Professor of Greek, Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Rev. Dr. W. E. Evans, Columbia, S. C. 

Helen C. Flint, Assistant Instructor in Greek, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

John Wesley Gilbert, Professor of Greek, Payne Institute, Augusta, Ga. 

William A. Hammond, Professor of Ancient Philosophy, Cornell University. 

H. W. Havley, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Wesleyan University. 

Theodore Woolsey Heermance, Instructor in Greek, Yale University. 

Henry Hyvernat, Professor of Semitic Languages and Biblical Archaeology, Catho- 
lic University of America. 

J. W. D. Ingersoll, Assistant Professor of Latin, Yale University. 

Charles S. Jacobs, Assistant Instructor in Greek, Albion College. 

Charles W. L. Johnson, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek, Yale University. 
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George Dwight Kellogg, Instructor in Latin, Yale University. 

James D. Meeker, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hotchkiss School. 

James H. Morgan, Professor of Greek, Dickinson College. 

Richard Norton, Professor of Archaeology, American School of Classical Studies, 

Rome. 
J. D. Rogers, Ph.D., Tutor in Greek, Columbia University. 
Henry A. Scomp, Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, American Temperance University, Har- 

riman, Tenn. 
Jared W. Scudder, Latin Master, High School, Albany, N. Y. 
R. H. Sharp, Jr., Professor of Ancient Languages, Randolph-Macon Woman's 

College, Lynchburg. 
Edwin G. Warner, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 
Winifred Warren, Instructor in Latin, Vassar College. 
H. C. Whiting, Professor of Latin, Dickinson College. 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1896 (Vol. XXVII) were 
issued in April. Separate copies of the Proceedings may be obtained 
of the Secretary or of the Publishers. Henceforth the volumes of the 
Association will be bound in the same style as that adopted in the case of 
Vol. XXVII. Back volumes will be bound in the same style for twenty- 
five cents each by the " Norwood Press Bindery, Norwood, Mass.," pro- 
vided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of transporta- 
tion both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels of books should be 
plainly marked with the name and address of the sender. 

3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since 
July 1, 1896, showed a record of books, pamphlets, and articles by about 
sixty members. To ensure the completeness of the Bibliographical Record 
it is earnestly requested that every member enter his publications upon 
the blanks to be sent out in June of each year. It is intended that the 
Record shall include not only publications that are distinctly philological 
in character, but also those that deal with the educational aspects of the 
study of language and literature. In case of doubt the publication in 
question may be sent to the Secretary. 

Professor Smyth's report as Treasurer for the year 1896-97, which 
was made at a subsequent meeting, is here inserted : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1895-96 $1025.97 

Membership dues $1056.00 

Initiation fees 160.00 

Sales of Transactions r 44-3 2 

Dividends Central New England and Western R. R. . 6.00 

Interest 20.51 

Total receipts for the year 1386.83 

$2412.80 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXVII) . . . #774.78 

Whitney Memorial Volume 257.08 

Committee of Twelve 293.43 

Salary of Secretary 250.00 

Postage 4I-76 

Stationery and Job Printing 17.27 

Telegrams, etc 6.20 

Expressage 2.05 

Binding 0.90 



Total expenditures for the year #1643.47 

Balance, July 6, 1897 769.33 

#2412.80 

The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
present about thirty-five members. At subsequent meetings about 
fifty members were in attendance. 

1. Archaism in Aulus Gellius, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard 
College. 

The paper was a continuation of an article published by the author in 1894 
under the same title, in the Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. The 
author's purpose was first to make certain additions to his earlier article, which 
dealt only with archaisms of form and vocabulary, and then to offer some remarks 
on archaisms of syntax to be found in the Nodes Atticae. The additions to the 
earlier article consisted in part of further references and citations of authorities 
in connection with forms and words treated therein, in part of the discussion of 
archaic forms and words not there noted. Examples of the latter class of addi- 
tions are prosus and prosum as by-forms of prorsus and prorsum, temperi, 
'betimes,' aliqui used as a noun, aeditumus, caldor, censio, fretus, us io* f return, 
i, Jlagitator, libentia, praefica, vasum as a by-form of vas, verbero, * rascal,' per- 
citus, pensus, the participle of pendo, as an adjective = carus, querquerus, clau- 
dere, ' to halt,' ' to limp,' muginari, pudeo as a fully personal verb, ruminari, 
' to think,' ' to ponder,' admodum quam, commodum as an adverb of time, curriculo 
as a simple adverb = cito, eadem, sc. opera as= eodem tempore, frustra esse said 
of persons, mullum, nitnio and oppido as intensive adverbs with adjectives, pror- 
sus in its original physical sense, rarenter and tractim. 

Before passing to the consideration of archaisms of syntax, the author paused 
to dwell upon the importance of the lists of archaic forms and words presented 
in this paper and its predecessor. Even a casual reading of Gellius' work suffices 
to show his passionate devotion to the ante-classical writers. A more careful 
examination will lead to the conclusion that his favorites among the ancients were 
Plautus, Cato, and Ennius. See Drisler Studies, pp. 132-134. One would natu- 
rally expect, therefore, to find him borrowing many words from their pages. 
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Such is, indeed, the case. From Plautus Gellius apparently derived the follow- 
ing words or uses of words : ambulacrum, fictura, fidicina, ingratis, porculus, 
saviatio, scitamenta, symbola, amasius, condignus, cruciabilis, cuius, exoticus, 
lepidus, manifestarius, ridicularius, summas, inceptare, esitare, indipisci, per- 
cupere, protollere and praeservire, discussed in the Drisler Studies, and curri- 
culo,flagitator, libentia, verbero, pensus, querquerus, commodum, eadem, multum, 
and nimio, treated in the present paper. Citations from Ennius, Cato, and Varro 
are extremely frequent in both papers. Thus we find Gellius' love of the older 
writers and his deliberate imitation of them proved from two independent lines 
of research : (i) a collection of passages in which he refers to them, always in 
terms of highest commendation, and (2) a careful study of his vocabulary. The 
combined strength of these lines of research is very great and amply justifies the 
author's practice in referring usages which might be regarded either as archaisms 
or vulgarisms to conscious imitation of the older writers rather than to uncon- 
scious absorption of current plebeian expressions. See Drisler Studies, s.v. lac, 
p. 151. 

With the discussion of archaisms of syntax the distinctly new portion of the 
paper began. The author cited first examples of parco with an accusative, euro 
with a dative, interficere with an accusative and an ablative, abhinc with an abla- 
tive instead of an accusative, and penetrare with a reflexive pronoun (se or me). 
He passed then to note instances of the genitive of a noun in dependence on the 
genitive of a gerund (iii. 16. 1; iv. 15. I; v. 10. 5; vii. 14. 4; xvi. 8. 3). On 
the construction, see Brix-Niemeyer on Plaut. Capt. 852; Draeger, Historische 
Syntax, ii. pp. 831, 832; Holtze, ii. 54; Roby, ii. lxviii., and especially Hertz, 
Vindiciae Gellianae Alterae, pp. 58, 59. In two passages (iv. 9. 9 and v. 16. 5) 
Gellius joins an accusative to a gerund. See Hertz, op. cit. pp. 50, 51; Kuhner, 
ii. p. 543; Draeger, ii. p. 821 ; Schmalz, Lateinische Syntax (in Muller's Hand- 
buck, vol. ii.), § 57, Anm. 2. 

Gellius is fond of the supine in um, especially with an object, a usage belong- 
ing chiefly to the older language. See Schmalz, Lai. Syn. § 54, Anm. I, § 57, 
Anm. 1, and for general statistics as to the frequency of the gerund at different 
periods, Draeger, ii. pp. 857-865. Examples in Gellius of the supine with an 
object can be found at ii. 29. 6, iii. 13. 2, vi. 3. 7, vi. 3. 44, ix. 15. 3, x. 6. 2, x. 19. 
3, xii. 1. 2, xii. 1. 9, xiv. 6. 1, xvi. 5. 9, xvi. 11. 6, xviii. 5. 3. For the supine with- 
out an object, see vi. 14. 8 and xii. 13. 3. 

Opus est twice occurs (xv. 22. 8 and xiv. 2. 16) with the ablative of a perfect 
passive participle. See Lorenz on Plaut. Pseud. 48; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm. 
584; Kuhner, ii. § 128, e; Holtze, i. 139-141; Draeger, ii. p. 780. Several 
prepositional combinations were then discussed, e.g. in medium relinquo, quaeso 
tecum, visere ad, revisere ad, inter and in with the gerund or the gerundive, and 
prae manibus. 

Passing then to the conjunctions the author pointed out that Gellius often 
employs quando in temporal meaning, a usage characterized by Draeger, ii. p. 
582, and Schmalz, Lat. Syn. § 266 as confined mainly to old Latin. Neither 
authority has anything to say about Gellius' use of quando. There are, however, 
fourteen passages at least in Gellius in which quando seems clearly to have tem- 
poral force. In eleven of these the indicative appears, and in the same number 
of instances iterative force is plainly present. In two of the three passages in 
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which the subjunctive is found the mood is due to attraction, in the third, involv- 
ing three instances of the subjunctive, we have dependent questions. 

The temporal meaning of quoniam seems to be confined to Plautus and Gellius; 
see, e.g., Schmalz, Lat. Syn. § 276 = p. 514 and Gildersleeve-Lodge, § 580, N. 3. 
Schmalz recognizes one instance in Gell. vi. 5. 4. The author held that quoniam 
has both temporal and iterative force in xv. 27. 5, also : Propterea centuriata in 
Campo Martio haberi exercitumque imperari praesidii causa solitum, quoniam 
populus esset in suffragiis ferendis occupatus. Cf. Weiss' translation : " Deshalb 
pflegten die Centuriat-Comitien . . . abgehalten und das (waffenfahige) Volk 
zur Besetzung des Wahlplatzes aufgefordert zu werden ... so lange als das 
Volk beim Stimmabgeben beschaftigt war." 

According to Draeger, ii. p. 680, and Schmalz, Lat. Syn. § 275, the causal cum 
is joined only with the subjunctive after the classical period. Yet there are sev- 
eral passages in Gellius in which it would be extremely difficult to find any mean- 
ing for a <r«z»-indicative clause save the causal. Cf. e.g. ii. 29. 1. Aesopus . . . 
fabulator . . . sapiens existimatus est, cum quae utilia monitu suasuque erant non 
severe neque imperiose praecepit et censuit . . . sed res salubriter . . . animad- 
versas in mentes animosque hominum cum audiendi quadam inlecebra induit. 
See also vi. 3. 25 cum . . . nisus est, vi. 3. 12 cum . . . ostendit, xi. 8. 4 cum 
maluisti, xii. 12. 4 cum ignoratis. On the other hand, in x. 15. 4 cum bella con- 
sulibus mandabantur, the only example of causal cum with indicative cited by 
Gorges in his De Quibusdam Sermonis Gelliani Proprietatibus Observations, 
p. 43, it would be easy to find a temporal meaning. 

Other points treated in the paper were the repetition of atque, a trick bor- 
rowed by both Gellius and Fronto from Cato, the use after a temporal clause of 
atque or et to introduce the main clause (cf. e.g. ii. 29. 8 Haec ubi ille dixit, et 
discessit), combinations like nihil quicquam, double negatives, suus sibi for the 
simple suus, sed enim, et autem, and the figura etymologica. 

2. Position before tnuta cum liquida in the Greek melic poets, by 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Slaughter and Ashmore, and by the author. 

3. A Note on faxo with the Future Indicative in Plautus, by Pro- 
fessor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union University. 

Both the edition of the Adelphoe of Terence by Sloman, and that of the 
Andria by Freeman and Sloman, contain the following statement in a note on 
faxo : "There is no certain instance of the future indicative after faxo in Plautus." 

After allowing myself to be misled by this statement, I determined to look up 
all the instances of the verb facere with an indicative or a subjunctive, to see 
whether there might not be found some justification for so sweeping an assertion 
on the part of editors whose work is not wholly free from pretension. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding the fact that Madvig (Opusc. II., p. 75) and 
Ussing on Amph. 321 have made statements contrary to that of the editors above 
mentioned, I have looked carefully through all the plays of Plautus, including the 
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fragments, and have collected all the instances in which any form of the verb 
facere may be said to be followed by an indicative or a subjunctive. 

As a result of this investigation I find the following facts — according to 
Ritschl's edition revised by Loewe, Goetz, and Schoell : — 

41 indubitable instances of faxo with the future indicative; 

12 indubitable instances of/axo with a present subjunctive; 

2 instances of faxo with a future indicative, where Ritschl records a variant 
reading in the subjunctive; 

5 instances of faxo with a future perfect indicative, which may, however, in 
more than one case, be a perfect subjunctive. 

If to the 41 cases of the fut. indie, we should add the 7 doubtful instances just 
mentioned, we shall have 48 examples of faxo connected with the fut. indie. 
According to this the indicative occurs four times as often as the subjunctive. 
This is the more curious in view of the fact that no other form of facere is associ- 
ated with the future indicative, although that verb occurs in the plays no less than 
163 times with a dependent subjunctive, in 47 of which the conjunction ut is 
omitted. Even the future faciam, which from analogy might be expected to take 
the fut. indie, is invariably followed by the subjunct., — 27 times, generally with 
ut. After faxo, on the other hand, ut is never found, the single instance in which 
it is a possible reading (Asin. 902) being too uncertain to be of any account. 

Now the question suggests itself: 

What difference in form or meaning exists between faxo with subjunct., and 
faxo followed by the fut. indie, — between the hypotactic and the paratactic 
arrangement? I fail to detect any essential difference; although I am not pre- 
pared, with Madvig, to change ?\\ +he subjunctives into indicatives, even if the 
substitution of an e for an a in every instance but one (sit) would accomplish 
this end. Compare, e.g., Most. 1133 ego ferare faxo, ut meruisti, in crucem, 
with Persa 195 ego laudabis faxo, or with Poen. 173 at ego te iam faxo scies. 
Wherein lies the difference between the subjunct. ferare and the indie, laudabis 
or scies, beyond a mere variation in the form of expression? The fact is that 
while there may be an accidental shade of difference in the meaning between a 
paratactic and a syntactic arrangement, due to variation in the order of the words 
or to emphasis, this difference is not essential or reducible to rule. In the case 
of faxo and the future indicative, we have the earlier and more colloquial use, in 
which the future indicative was retained. The subjunctive came in by degrees, 
as the style of writing became more formal, and less colloquial, until in the 
Augustan age it is the rule. Hence we (m&faxo itself appearing less often than 
we might expect in the plays of Terence (only 7 times), and there only once with 
the fut. indie. (Eun. 285 insultabis), if we may disregard the three examples of 
pure colloquialism inherited from the time of Plautus, namely, iam faxo scies Eun. 
663, iam faxo hie aderit Phorm. 308 and 1055; whereas the subjunctive appears 
in And. 854 iam facinus faxo ex me audias (Mss.), in Adelph. 209 cupide acci- 
piat faxo and 847 coquendo sit faxo et molendo. Cf. with this the fact that faciam 
with subjunct. occurs 27 times in Terence. 

In studying ancient writers we are much given to straining after a difference in 
meaning, where a change of mode indicates nothing more than a change in the 
way of expressing the same thing — a change that is natural after the lapse of 
time or amid varying circumstances. So we find it in English and other modern 
languages 
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The President then appointed the following committees : — 

On Time and Place of Meeting in 1898: Professors C. L. Smith, Peck, and 
Ashmore. 

On Officers for 1897-98: Professors March, Harrington, and Elwell. 

4. Aristotle's Doctrine of the Central or Common Sense (koivov 
oiaOrjTrjpiov) , by Professor William A. Hammond, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The treatises of Aristotle which have received most attention at the hands of 
modern students of the Greek Classics and of Philosophy are the Ethics, the Logic, 
the Poetics, and the Politics. The works on Metaphysics and Psychology have 
been relatively neglected. It is to be hoped that the present widespread interest in 
Psychology will attract more general attention to the work of Aristotle, the first 
systematic attempt in our occidental science at the solution of psychological 
problems. The psychological theories of Aristotle are scattered through the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Metaphysics, and the works on Natural History, but the 
main body of them is to be found in the De Anima and the collection of tractates 
usually cited under the title of Parva Naturalia. 

The theory of the central or common sense is developed chiefly in the third 
book of the De Anima and in the De Sensu et Sensili. Aristotle's doctrine has no 
historical or logical connection with the Scottish philosophy of "Common Sense." 
Sir William Hamilton, in his elaborate note appended to the works of Reid, states 
four meanings in which the term ' common sense ' has been employed in ancient 
and modern times, as follows: (1) It was applied by Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics to sense proper, and signified that faculty by which the various reports of 
the individual senses were reduced to the unity of a common apperception. 
(2) It has been applied not to sense proper, but to those cognitions and con- 
victions which we are supposed to receive from nature, and which all men there- 
fore possess in common; by which they test the truth of knowledge and the 
morality of acts. This is the sense in which it is used in the Scottish philosophy. 
McCosh called it the Intuitive Philosophy, i.e. the philosophy which regards the 
intuitions of the mind as the criteria of truth. Dugald Stewart objected to the 
term ' common sense ' on the ground of its ambiguity, and preferred to call these 
common convictions " the fundamental laws of human belief." Common sense, 
he objects, is nearly synonymous with mother-wit, and good sense is only a more 
than ordinary share of common sense. These primary or intuitive truths are what 
Aristotle calls original principles (dpxai), but not principles of common sense. 
He says in the Ethics (1173" l) : "What all men believe, that we affirm to be; 
and he who rejects this belief, will advance nothing that is more convincing," 
which is the Aristotelian form of the dictum quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. These universal beliefs, which Aristotle regards as the fundamental 
principles of human knowledge, are akin to the ' fundamental laws ' of Stewart 
and to the Scottish philosophy of common sense. Aristotle's doctrine of the 
sensus communis, however, is totally distinct from this. (3) Common sense, when 
used with an emphasis on the adjective or substantive, indicates that kind of 
intelligence in which, if one is defective, one is accounted mad or foolish, or 
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wanting in natural prudence. (4) It denotes an acquired perception of the 
duties and proprieties expected from each member of society; a sense of public 
spirit, a feeling of obligation to the commonwealth. The last three significations 
are all metaphorical and do not refer to sense proper, but to certain deliverances 
which are characterized, like sensation, by immediacy, originality, and presumed 
trustworthiness. Thus also we use metaphorically the ' moral ' sense, the ' logi- 
cal ' sense, the 'aesthetic' sense. By Aristotle 'common sense 'is employed to 
signify a specific aspect in the psychological process of sensation. The psychical 
act of sense-perception is not completed in the peripheral sense-organ, but only 
in the aiaffifT-fipiov or central sense (Ve An. III. 2; De Soma. 2). There are five 
peripheral organs of sense : the eye, ear, tongue and throat, nose, skin and flesh. 
These are stimulated by objects in the outside world, which by contact with the 
organ work some change (d\Xo(w<ris) . The contact is effected through a medium, 
and the change which the stimulus works in the peripheral organ is then trans- 
mitted by the blood to the semorium or aiffSrtr^piov. In each of the senses 
three factors are taken into consideration : (1) the organ, (2) the object or thing 
sensed, (3) the vriedium of transmission. In the case of vision, for example, these 
factors are the eye, the thing seen, and the diaphanous, whether fluid or atmos- 
pheric. Every sense-perception presupposes these three elements of organ, 
object, and medium. To each of the individual senses belongs as function the 
apprehension of a particular quality or tStov aXaB-nrbv. In vision only color is 
sensed, in hearing sound, in smell odor, in touch hardness or resistance, in taste 
flavor. These are all sensation-qualities, but they are not percepts. By means 
of sight, e.g., we have the sensation of green,* but do not perceive an olive. An 
olive is a percept; green is a sensation. An olive is made up of several ideas of 
hardness, taste, color, form, magnitude, etc., and these are unified in a particular 
thing and make it a single object of a definite sort. The peripheral organs of 
touch, taste, and vision furnish us with several ideas or qualities belonging to this, 
but it is only by the unifying function of the semorium that these various qualities 
are brought together for knowledge and seen to inhere in a single object; in 
other words, it is only thus that a percept is formed. The function of sensation 
thus attaches to the peripheral or external senses in so far as they mediate the 
qualities of an object to the semorium or central sense. Aristotle does not con- 
cede the Democritean distinction between primary and secondary qualities. Per- 
ception, then, is one of the functions of the common or central sense. 

Again, it is by the central sense that we recognize particular sensations as 
belonging to ourselves, and can hold them up before our mind as something 
known to us. We know that we see. In other words, we are conscious of a 
sensation. Consciousness is, then, a second function of the central sense. Locke 
made a distinction between what he called the external and internal sense. The 
external sense gives us ideas of color, sound, and other properties of body. The 
internal sense gives us ideas of thought, reasoning, memory, and the other opera- 
tions of our own mind, and is another name for consciousness. This function, 
which Aristotle apparently limits to the consciousness of sensations and their 
meaning for knowledge, is ascribed to the al<r8riT-ripcov. 

Again, there are in addition to the tSta ala-Syrd, such as odor, color, sound, 
etc., certain properties attaching to things which Aristotle describes as Koivi. 
alae-oTi or common sensibles. These are rest, motion, number, shape, extension, 
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and magnitude. They are called ' common ' because their apprehension does not 
belong to any particular sense, but they are cognized by the central or common 
sense. They differ from simple or primary sensibles in having no specific sense- 
organ. This is the third function of the aiaityr^oiov. 

The individual senses furnish us with color, sound, etc., but it is not their func- 
tion to discriminate between sweet and white, or to differentiate degrees of bitter. 
This is a function of judgment, and is ascribed by Aristotle to the central sense. 
None of the interpreters of Aristotle appear to have discriminated clearly between 
these four functions which he ascribes to the central sense. Summarized they are 
as follows: (i) The unification of the primary sensibles, or complete sense- 
perception. (2) Consciousness. (3) The apprehension of the so-called common 
sensibles. (4) Judgment in so far as judgment applies to comparison, contrast, 
and discrimination in the deliverances of sense. 

As the single peripheral senses have an object, a medium, and an organ, so 
also has the central sense. The objects are the several sensations which by the 
central sense are unified into the perception of a single thing; the medium is the 
peripheral sense-organ and the blood; and its own organ is the heart. The heart 
is at once the physiological and psychical centre of man. Now, Aristotle defines 
the soul as the " entelechy of an organic body capable of life " (De An. 412" 27). 
The soul is the life principle in an individual organism, whether we regard the 
life as vegetative, locomotive, sensitive, or rational. Aristotle is therefore con- 
sistent with his theory of the soul in identifying the organic centre with the life 
centre. He rejects the doctrine of Plato and Diogenes of Apollonia, who re- 
garded the brain as the organ of the mind. To Aristotle the brain is merely a 
regulator for the temperature of the heart; the brain is bloodless and cool, and 
the blood and warm vapors from the heart rising to this are lowered in tempera- 
ture, by which physiological device he supposes the system is maintained in a 
heat-equilibrium. Aristotle, it is true, knew nothing of the nervous system and 
misconceived the function of the brain; but in maintaining the unity of con- 
sciousness and in not dissecting the soul into faculties with various anatomical 
localities, he is much nearer to the truth than Plato. 

5. Notes on Antistrophic Verbal Responsion in Attic Tragedy, by- 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Bryn Mavvr College. 

Hermann's words in the Ehmenta Doctrinae Metricae, p. 736 (Leipsic ed. of 
1816) = pars III. cap. XXIII. 5, were first quoted. Then, as an example of the 
use made by Hermann of the principle of antistrophic verbal responsion, his 
emendation of Aesch. Pert. 280-283, b y which the word 5a(ois is brought into 
the position occupied by the same word in the antistrophe, was cited. The 
further restoration of this passage by Hermann, Heimsoeth, and Weil was also 
briefly treated. Hermann's attempt to restore Eur. Cycl. 359-376 was also 
touched upon, but regarded as uncertain. The example from the Persae was 
then emphasized as indicating the point of view taken up by the author of 
this paper in the study of antistrophic verbal responsion, viz. its value as an 
organon of methodical textual criticism. 

The following gradations of antistrophic verbal responsion were next noted : 
1) repetition, word for word, of an entire choral passage (Aesch. Eum. 778-793 
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= 808-823, ibid. 837-846 = 870-880) ; 2) the use of ephymnia (not Sophoclean; 
chiefly Aeschylean, but found in Eur. Ion and Bacchae) ; 3) the use of prohymnia 
(not Sophoclean; in Aesch. Ag. 1072 sq. = 1076 sq., and ibid. 1080 sq. = 1085 sq.; 
in Eur. El. 112-114 = 127-129); 4) the use of mesymnic refrains (Aesch. Pers. 
1040=1048, ibid. 1057 = 1063); 5) repetition of the same interjection (or 
interjections) in the same place in strophe and antistrophe (corresponding to 
2, 3, and 4 above, according to position) and the use of similar interjections or 
brief interjectional expressions in the same place in strophe and antistrophe; 

6) the occurrence of repeated words in the same place in strophe and antistrophe; 

7) the occurrence of the same word (not interjection or interjectional) in the 
same place in strophe and antistrophe (particles form a subdivision here) ; 

8) the occurrence of different parts of the same word (different cases of the same 
noun, different forms of the same verb) in antistrophic correspondence; 9) the 
occurrence of different words of a generally similar sound in antistrophic corre- 
spondence (e.g. fchoKi and eXa/ce, Aesch. Cho. 25 and 35) ; 10) the occurrence 
of the same syllable or group of syllables at the end, at the beginning, or in the 
middle of words in antistrophic correspondence. (It is obvious that more than 
one of these divisions may be illustrated by the same example.) The last three 
divisions are those which require most careful attention, most exact weighing 
of collateral evidence, and greatest absence of bias for their ascertainment. 

The treatment of antistrophic verbal responsion by Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt 
(Griechischd Metrik, § 27) was next examined. Dr. Schmidt, while denying 
to the Greek poets rhyme in the modern sense (what have frequently been treated 
as rhymes in classic Greek being, from his point of view, rhetorical rather than 
poetical phenomena, or even due to the exigencies of expression), emphasizes 
the existence of what he terms Sirophenreime (strophic rhymes). The function 
of the strophic rhyme is to bind together strophes as rhyme binds together verses. 
Strophic rhyme consists, he says, not merely in single words, but in whole sen- 
tences — often only in analogous subject matter, in similarity of rhetorical con- 
struction. Dr. Schmidt cites examples in German from Rueckert and Arndt. 

In two points Dr. Schmidt seems to go too far: 1) In absolutely denying 
rhyme, in the common acceptation of the term, to Greek poetry; 2) in stretching 
the term " strophic rhyme " to include likeness of subject matter and of rhetorical 
construction. He excludes what would naturally pass for rhyme as rhetorical, 
and makes rhetorical likeness pass for rhyme. Dr. Otto Dingeldein's treatment 
of Greek rhyme, in the common acceptation (Gleichktang u. Reim in antiker 
Poesie, progr. Buedingen, 1888), is far juster. in a language that readily lends 
itself to assonance and alliteration we must exercise care in distinguishing between 
the fortuitous and the intentional; but we must not deny the existence of the 
intentional. Again, the frequent presence of strophic rhyme in a narrower sense 
— what I have called antistrophic verbal (including syllabic responsion) — with- 
out close parallelism of thought should warn against a free extension of the term 
" strophic rhyme " to the domain of sense apart from sound. 

Dr. Schmidt lays down the " law " of strophic rhyme as follows : The Greek 
strophic rhyme serves to mark passages that are rhythmically important, either at 
the beginning or at the close of a larger or smaller [rhythmical] division. The 
plausibility of this " law " needs no comment. In considering the several varieties 
of poetry in which strophic rhyme appears, Dr. Schmidt notes its restricted use 
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in Pindar. With him it consists of a single word, or at most a very brief sequence 
of words. Among the Tragedians Dr. Schmidt finds, as we should expect a priori, 
a closer relation between Aeschylus and Euripides than between Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. (Attention has been called above to the most obvious differences 
between Sophocles and the other two Tragedians.) Though Sophocles, in the 
avoidance of the larger and more obvious forms of refrain, approaches the position 
occupied by Pindar, yet Dr. Schmidt is inaccurate in making the use of strophic 
rhyme within the strophe (instead of at the beginning) a characteristic difference 
between the method of Sophocles and that of Aeschylus. A looser use of strophic 
rhyme in Euripides — the use of it as a mere traditional ornament in positions of 
less emphasis- — is what we might not improbably expect. However, Dr. Schmidt 
finds Euripides generally strict. In Aristophanes he detects a tendency to avoid 
verbal responsion, — nay, more, to place like words and phrases in metrically 
unbalanced positions. The few examples cited are striking, but the matter 
requires further examination. Thus far Dr. Schmidt. 

In Sophocles there are examples (and they seem not to be entirely wanting 
in the other two Tragedians) of a modification, or relaxation, at times of the 
stricter form of verbal responsion. The verbal parallel appears, not in the same, 
but in approximately the same position in the antistrophe. Fhiloct. 201 eiWojii' 
%%e, 7rai = 210 d\X' ex e > t£kvov (quoted by Professor Kaibel on Soph. Electr. 
1232, in a strikingly inadequate note on verbal responsion) may serve as an 
example. 

Returning to the important question of textual criticism involved, we may lay 
down the following principles : I ) Antistrophic verbal responsion must be care- 
fully observed; 2) its certain or probable occurrence should guard the text against 
conjectural emendation; 3) when a slight (sometimes a more extensive) transpo- 
sition of words will bring about verbal responsion, such transposition is generally 
to be resorted to without hesitation; 4) the discovery of verbal responsions may 
aid in rightly arranging a passage and in determining the presence of lacunae. 
Thus, on the one hand, a check is put upon wanton emendation, falsely so called; 
on the other, we may proceed to a methodical and reasonably certain restoration 
of the original in many cases. 

Soph. Ant. 100-162 was then dealt with (the author's restoration of v. 117 
[see Class. Rev. IX. (1895), P- l 5] being alluded to); also Ant. 1115-1135. 
In this latter passage the syllabic correspondence between TraXiaj- (11 18) and 
Kaa-raXias (1130) was held to be against the emendation of the former word to 

'iKCLplai*. 

The paper concluded with a mention of the following two points: 1) In the 
famous passage Eur. /. A. 231-302, commonly regarded as the work of an inter- 
polator, verbal responsion is carefully observed, and must even be restored. 
(M. Weil has treated the passage rightly in detail.) 2) In the Rhesus 454- 
466 = 820-832. This wide separation of strophe and antistrophe finds its 
parallel in Eur. Hipp. 362-371 = 668-679 (as in the Rhesus, an antistrophic 
passage intervenes), in Soph. Phil. 391-402 = 506-518 (no lyric passage inter- 
venes), in Eur. Orest. 1353-1365 = 1537-1549 (astrophic lyric verses and trochaic 
tetrameters between; cf. Rhes. 131-136 = 195-200 [only trimeters between]). 
But in Sophocles there is no verbal responsion; in Euripides it is slight in the 
Hipp, and confined to interjections; in the Orestes it appears only at the begin- 
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ning; in the Rhesus (both passages) the responsion may almost be termed exces- 
sive. The importance of this observation in the discussion of the date and author- 
ship of the Rhesus is obvious. 

Remarks were made by Professor Perrin and by the author. 
Adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 

Evening Session. 

At eight o'clock the members, together with many visitors, 
assembled to listen to the address of Professor Perrin, the President 
of the Association. 

The speaker was introduced by Howard Comfort, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Board of Trustees of Bryn Mawr College. 

6. The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography, 1 by Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University, President of the 
Association. 

Christian writers of the fourth century attack pagan literature for its plagia- 
rism. To a company of Platonists in Athens toward the middle of the third 
century, the most salient feature of Greek literature in general, and of Greek 
historiography in particular, is its klepticism. In Lucian's charges against the 
historians of his day, those of plagiarism and falsehood are prominent. Josephus 
finds among the Greek historians utter lack of agreement on the same subject, and 
each acrimoniously correcting his predecessor. Not plagiarism, but falsehood is 
the burden of his charge. And plagiarism and falsehood are constantly charged 
by the Greek historians themselves against their predecessors. Such charges 
become literary tradition. Homer is corrected of falsehood by Hesiod, Hesiod 
by Acusilaus, Acusilaus by Hecataeus, Hecataeus by Herodotus, Herodotus by 
Thucydides, Thucydides and Hellanicus by Ephorus and Theopompus, all these 
by Timaeus (" Epitimaeus"), and Timaeus by Polybius. On the ethical side, 
therefore, Greek historiography, judging from the opinions of those who knew it 
best, left much to be desired. 

Modern criticism lengthens the list of ethical shortcomings, and finds besides a 
surprising lack of the fine amenities which characterize modern historical trans- 
mission even when it is polemical. 

The constant depreciation of a predecessor is always most pronounced when 
that predecessor is most generously utilized. Herodotus depreciates and ridicules 
Hecataeus while specially dependent on him for material. And so on down the 
line. The fine sentiment of obligation to pioneer predecessors is wholly lacking. 
The tone of contemptuous superiority is seldom absent. 

Not only are sources thus aggressively wronged by Greek historians, but they 
are wronged by silence. As a rule Greek historians are reluctant to name a 
source. They are even desirous to conceal their sources. This comes to be 

1 Published in full in American Journal of Philology, No. 71. 
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literary mannerism, so that the fact that Pausanias does not mention certain 
authors, instead of proving that he did not use them, proves rather that he did. 

Side by side with the tendency to conceal real sources, is the tendency to 
parade false sources. There is ostentation of entire originality, and boast of " au- 
topsy," when neither is true. When authorities are cited, it is oftener at second 
or third hand than directly. Material taken is reissued without restamping, 
especially by the compilers. 

And yet both Lucian and Polybius give us admirable portraits of the true 
historian, and at the very beginning of scientific Greek historiography we have 
Thucydides' great conception of his work and calling. How can the objectionable 
ethics and amenities be reconciled with the presence of such lofty ideals? 

It would be unjust to attribute the superiority in the ethics and amenities of 
modern historiography wholly to the higher ethical tone of modern life, and its 
increase in justice and politeness. There were certain special causes, no longer 
existing, which produced in ancient Greek historiography features which now 
seem so reprehensible. 

(1) Greek historiography is rooted and grounded in poetry and mythography. 
Between epic poetry and Thucydides come the Logographers, whose aim was to 
please by telling the truth rather than by telling fanciful inventions. Their 
method and spirit culminated in Thucydides. But the " nameless grace " of 
early logographic prose was brought into the service of the Homeric spirit by 
Herodotus, in whom the form of narration became again the chief thing. Greek 
historiography only slowly emerged from mythography in verse and prose, and 
the quest of truth never fully prevailed over the quest of form. This will account 
for much of the falsehood and plagiarism charged upon Greek historians down to 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

(2) Earliest Greek tradition was almost wholly oral, and in the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydides it was both oral and written. It never became so 
capable of literary and documentary control as in modern times. The air, the 
mannerisms, the formulae of oral tradition remained natural and even necessary 
in an attractive literary style long after tradition ceased to be mainly oral. And 
oral tradition never ceased to be regarded as of higher value than written tradi- 
tion. Continuity of method and apparatus was sought by the Greek historian 
under the impulse of his keen love of form. Old formulae were superimposed 
upon new material. Thus much apparent falsity of claim is explained. 

(3) The agonistic spirit in Greek literary production accounts for many of the 
amenities which we find so questionable. Success was not so much the success 
of positive achievement, as the glory of comparative personal triumph over rivals. 
As enlightenment spread and knowledge increased, they led to contempt of 
previous stadia, as the victor and his admirers despised the vanquished. Greek 
life had no word of sympathy for the vanquished. The sense of obligation toward 
even the imperfect achievements of the past is one of the choicest flowers of 
modern life. 

(4) With Herodotus and Thucydides, and for all historians after them, certain 
literary conventions were established. The attitude of superiority to the prede- 
cessor, the correction of error by accusation of falsehood, are examples of such 
literary conventions. They may all be traced to the quest of form rather than of 
truth, which, in the main, characterizes Greek historiography. Here belongs the 
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literary device of the set speech, which is prolific in minor devices of the same 
sort. Professions of superior truthfulness, of superior advantages, of autopsy, 
travel, study, discovery; the use of fixed schemes of description; the adaptation 
of great models of historical achievement to new surroundings, all become con- 
ventional. The step from the invention of ornamental details to the invention of 
body facts is a natural and inevitable one. Duris of Samos criticizes his prede- 
cessors, Ephorus and Theopompus, in words which seem to modern ethics rather 
praise than blame. They did not cultivate, he says, the art of dramatic imitation 
and pleasing invention, but devoted themselves to the mere recital of what had 
happened. 

Another literary convention is the borrowing of famous mots or phrases, and 
weaving them into new narrative, mutatis mutandis, for fresh conquests. But 
the audience were well aware of the real ownership in such cases. It was not 
deception, but a confident and flattering appeal to the literary culture of the 
hearer, like those which so amaze us in Aristophanes. 

Modern historiography is greatly relieved by the evolution of fiction into a 
recognized form of literary composition, and also by the form-conserving device 
of the footnote. Nevertheless, periodical attempts will always be made to strip 
from historical tradition the accretions due to fancy and the desire for pleasant 
form. But each age must do its own work here. It will not be satisfied with 
the work of any previous age. Even the ultimate facts of history will be con- 
stantly restated. 

Morning Session. 

Bryn Mawr, July 7, 1897. 
The Association was called to order by the President at 9.45 a.m. 
On behalf of the authorities of Bryn Mawr College, Professor 
Smyth, as Chairman of the Local Committee, extended an invita- 
tion to the members of the Association to a drive to take place on 
Wednesday evening. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

7. The Supposed May-Potential Use of the Latin Subjunctive, 1 by 
Professor H. C. Elmer, of Cornell University. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the Latin subjunctive, despite the 
claims of Latin grammars, is never used in the sense of " may (possibly)." There 
is in fact not the slightest evidence in favor of the supposition that such a use 
exists, and the evidence against it is, to my mind, overwhelming and conclusive. 
The phrases that will under the teaching of our grammars naturally be the first to 
suggest themselves as supposed instances of this use are aliquis dixerit and ali- 
quis dicat, which are quoted as meaning " some one may (perhaps) say," and 
quaerat quispiam, " some one may ask." Attention is accordingly invited to the 
consideration of these phrases, and first to aliquis (quispiam) dixerit: 

1 The paper of which this is an abstract is a condensation of a chapter in my Studies in Latin 
Moods and Tenses, soon to be published in the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
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It has already been more than twenty years since Roby in the Preface to his 
Latin Grammar gave cogent reasons for believing that dixerit in this use is not 
the subjunctive, as had been supposed, but the future perfect of the indicative. 
For some reason Roby's view and the arguments by which he supports it have 
received little or no consideration. Later writers still cling to the old classification 
and, as a rule, without as much as hinting that it is open to any doubt. Roby 
might, to be sure, have made his case very much stronger than he really did. A 
little closer study of the material which he collected, together with a few other 
facts bearing upon the same question, would, I believe, have resulted years ago 
in burying the common theory regarding this use beyond all possibility of resur- 
rection. 

There are, all told, 20 instances of the type aliquis dixerit in Latin. Of these 
20 instances, 7 are accompanied by fortasse. Every one will of course admit that 
the force of the mood in aliquis fortasse dixerit is exactly the same as in aliquis 
dixerit. In attempting to determine the mood of dixerit our first step should be 
to discover the behavior of fortasse, with reference to the mood of the accompany- 
ing verb, in cases where the form of the verb itself leaves no possible doubt of its 
mood, as for instance in dicat, dicet, dicit, etc. My statistics show that fortasse 
occurs in Cicero with the future indicative 96 times, with the present indicative 
45 times, and with other tenses of the indicative 69 times, making in all 240 
instances of the indicative mood. My independent collection of statistics does 
not cover this use of the indicative mood outside of Cicero, but it will be readily 
seen from the instances just cited from a single author, that from the earliest times 
up to and including Cicero, there are probably several hundred instances of for- 
tasse with the indicative. 

Now Iiovv many undisputed instances are there of fortasse with the independent 
subjunctive during this entire period? If we except passages in which fortasse is 
used with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in conditions contrary to fact 
(e.g. Cic. Phil. XII. 2. 4 si iacens vobiscum aliquid ageret, audirem fortasse) , the 
only instances I have found (prior to the time of Livy) of fortasse with an inde- 
pendent subjunctive are as follows : Cic. Brut. 83. 287 neque possim, si uelim, 
neque uelim fortasse, si possim; Cic. de deorum not. I. 21. 57 roges me qualem 
naturem deorum esse ducam, nihil fortasse respondeam ; and five instances of the 
expression fortasse uideatur. Velim fortasse and fortasse respondeam, in the above 
passages, are clearly conclusions to " less vivid future " (" ideal ") conditions. We 
have left, then, only the one expression fortasse uideatur that could possibly be 
appealed to as supporting the contention that dixerit in aliquis fortasse dixerit is 
in the subjunctive mood, and the fortasse even in this expression is in each case 
classified by Merguet as modifying some word other than the verb. Admitting, 
however, that fortasse in this expression is to be taken with the verb, it is much 
more probable that fortasse uideatur means " perhaps it would seem." This 
interpretation makes uideatur an instance of a common well-attested use of the 
subjunctive mood, while, if taken in the sense of "may perhaps seem," fortasse 
uideatur would be wholly unparalleled. 

Now in the face of such a condition of things as that just indicated, what 
becomes of the claim that dixerit in the expression aliquis fortasse dixerit is in 
the subjunctive mood? In every one of the hundreds of cases in which fortasse 
occurs in expressions of possibility and in which the mood is clearly indicated by 
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a difference in form, the mood is, without a single probable exception, the indica- 
tive, the idea of possibility being expressed solely by the adverb fortasse. But 
there are seven instances in which the form, identical as it is in the two moods, 
does not in itself show whether the mood is indicative or subjunctive; and our 
grammars decide that all of these seven instances are, without exception, in the 
subjunctive ! The inconsistency of such a claim is so self-evident and even glar- 
ing, when attention is once called to it, that I cannot believe that any one will 
be able to resist the conclusion that the mood in each one of the seven instances 
is, without the slightest doubt, the indicative. And as soon as one admits that we 
have the future perfect indicative in these seven instances of the type aliquis for- 
tasse dixerit, he must admit that we have the same mood in all those of the type 
aliquis dixerit, for the expressions without fortasse clearly represent exactly the 
same modal use as those with fortasse. 

Important additional evidence, all pointing in the same direction, will be found 
in abundance in Roby's Preface and in my complete paper. 

The only instances of the present tense cited by most grammars are : quaerat 
quispiam and aliquis (quispiam) dicat. 

Expressions of this type are given in our grammars, along with aliquis dixerit, 
as though they were perfectly regular and common in the sense of "some one 
may possibly ask," " some one may possibly say." As regards the first of these 
expressions quaerat quispiam, suffice it to say that no such expression occurs, 
so far as I can find, anywhere in the Latin language. (For Pliny, JV. If. XI. 17. 
52 and Propert, II. 5. 25, see my complete paper.) It seems to have crept into 
grammars from an earlier reading in Cic. de deorum natura III. 53. 153. But this 
reading was based solely upon the authority of one worthless codex and is now 
discarded. The whole weight of manuscript authority is in favor of quaeret; and 
that is now the accepted reading. Before beginning the consideration of the 
extremely few instances of aliquis dicat, I must plead for the recognition of a 
principle that seems to me so self-evident as to be axiomatic. It is this : that no 
separate division should be made or recognized for a mood unless there is at least 
one passage somewhere in the literature that cannot be satisfactorily explained in 
any other way. As applied to the case in hand, this principle may be stated as 
follows : if there is not at least one instance of the subjunctive mood that cannot 
be explained in any other way than by supposing it to have the force of " may 
(possibly)," or at least an instance that can be better explained by supposing it to 
have such a force than by explaining it according to some one of the indisputable 
uses of the mood, then there is no justification or excuse for supposing it to have 
that force. Two uses of the subjunctive mood to which I shall here appeal as 
" indisputable uses," are the volitive use (e.g. aliquis dicat, " let some one say," 
" suppose some one says ") and the use represented in English by " would " (e.g. 
aliquis dicat, " some one would say "). 

There are (if we may trust Roby) only two instances of the type aliquis dicat 
prior to the Augustan age, viz.: Ter. And. 640 Ingeram mala multa? atque ali- 
quis dicat " nil promoueris." Multum. Eun. 5 1 1 Roget quis " quid rei tibi cum 
ilia?" Ne noram quidem. Modern grammarians would understand the first of 
these passages to mean " And some one may (possibly) say ' it will do you no 
good.' (I reply ' yes it will — ) much good ' " ; and the second, " Some one may 
(possibly) ask ' what had you to do with her? ' (I reply) ' I did not even know 
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her.' " Now if any one may be supposed to have understood what Terence meant 
in these passages, it is the ancient commentators on Terence, viz. Donatus and 
Eugraphius, whose vernacular was Latin and who had devoted much serious study 
to this particular author. And it is clear that both Donatus and Eugraphius 
understood aliquis dicat and roget quis in these passages as instances of the 
volitive use of the subjunctive representing the same use as in roges in Cic. de 
deor. nat. I. 4 roges me qualem naturam deorum esse ducam, nihil fortasse respon- 
deam, " ask me (i.e. if you should ask me), etc., I should perhaps make no reply." 
The comment of Donatus on atque aliquis dicat in the first passage is this : Hoc 
dicit : Et si existat aliquis, qui mihi dicat, etc., respondebo ' multum ' ; and that 
of Eugraphius is, quasi aliquis dicat frustra accusaturum esse Pamphilum : si 
quis ergo est qui dicat " nihil promoueris " : tamquam responsio subiungitur uer- 
bum illud quod sequitur : " Multum," hoc est, multum promouero ? On the roget 
quis in the second passage Donatus has no comment, but Eugraphius says it is 
equivalent to si quis interroget, quid mihi cum meretrice sit, respondebo : " ne 
noram quidem." It is clear then that Donatus and Eugraphius felt nothing like 
a potential idea in either one of these passages. Such an interpretation seems to 
be a modern invention. There are in all six other passages that are supposed to 
illustrate the may-potential use of the subjunctive. Of these Horace has 1, Livy 
2, Ovid 1, Persius I, and Pliny 1. A close examination of these six passages will 
show that there is not one of them which it is at all awkward or unnatural to inter- 
pret as a volitive; some of them might be classed under the subjunctive of contin- 
gent futurity. In not one of them is it necessary to assign to the subjunctive the 
force of "may (possibly)." To my mind this fact should in itself be conclusive 
against establishing any such class of subjunctive uses. Other objections are not 
wanting. Every instance that is claimed for this may-potential use is treated by 
the author of it as a mere supposition — virtually as a protasis; and in each case 
the apodosis at once follows, either expressed or distinctly and prominently 
implied. If the Latin subjunctive has the power of expressing the idea of " may 
(possibly)," how does it happen that it has this power only when the speaker 
wishes to treat the possibility as a protasis which an apodosis is to follow? Why 
is it that this subjunctive is not occasionally found in expressions of mere possi- 
bility without such implications, e.g. to represent such ideas as " it may perhaps 
happen," " it may be true," " he may perhaps be at home," " it may rain," and 
hundreds of other similar expressions of possibility that are constantly recurring? 
Why in such cases do we invariably have potest fieri, uerum esse potest, domi esse 
potest, pluere potest, etc., etc., and not once fiat, uerum sit, domi sit, pluat, etc., 
etc. If we accept the common view that the Latin subjunctive really has the 
power of expressing the " may (possibly) "-idea, these questions will be difficult 
to answer. Is it not better to follow Donatus and Eugraphius and avoid such 
inconsistencies? 

For the consideration of details and of other related questions, the reader is 
referred to the fuller discussion in the Cornell Studies of Classical Philology. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Earle, Peck, Ashmore, and 
by the author in reply. 
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8. A Neglected Aspect of Roman Character, by Professor Mary 
Emily Case, of Wells College. 

The prevalent conception of the Romans as a prosaic, practical people, devoid 
of sentiment and imagination and incapable of appreciating ideas, is an exag- 
gerated notion which demands modification in view of familiar facts. That they 
were by no means so deficient in imagination as is commonly supposed, is shown 
by their extensive use of symbols. Only a highly imaginative people could make 
so constant an appeal to the ideal faculty. In the forms under which all the 
affairs of life were conducted they made use of material objects and bodily acts as 
signs of immaterial states and relations. Examples of this imaginative symbolism 
may be drawn from religious and state ceremonial, from legal forms and social 
usages. 

The new-born infant was laid upon the ground that Ops, the bountiful Mother 
Earth, might receive him to her bosom and promise him her good gifts. The 
father, by lifting the babe in his arms, signified that he received him into the 
sacred union of the family. To protect him from the evil influence of Silvanus, 
three men walked about the door by night and struck the threshold with an axe, 
then with a pestle, and swept it with a broom. If Varro is correct in his inter- 
pretation of this mystic rite, the axe which fells the forest, the pestle which grinds 
the grain, the broom which sweeps the threshing floor, saving the child from 
Silvanus, represent the triumph of civilization over savage life. The purificatory 
sacrifices of the dies lustricus commend the child to the favor of the gods. The 
end of boyhood is marked by the sollemnitas togae purae, the boy hangs up the 
bulla in the shrine of the Lares and offers a coin to Juventas, consecrating 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the future. The preparations for 
marriage take a place of similar importance in the girl's life. She places her 
maiden garments, her dolls and toys, before the household gods. The wedding 
ceremonial is full of beautiful imagery, the parting and braiding of the hair, the 
scarlet veil, the procession, the cries, the lifting of the bride over the threshold 
of the bridegroom's house, " Ubi tu Gains, ego Gaia." 

Some of the oldest Roman priesthoods furnish interesting examples of symbol- 
ism. The office of the Flamen Dialis is noteworthy in this respect. 

The insignia of political power were symbolic. 

The procedure in courts of law consisted largely of symbolic acts, the turning 
of the slave around in manumissio, the laying hold of the object with the hand 
in vindicatio, the curious forms in mancipatio. 

It is the child's imagination which the Romans possessed ; not the imagination 
of the artist, which creates a world of pure, ideal beauty quite apart from the 
actual world, but the primitive imagination of undeveloped man, which makes 
the real world ideal by endowing every object and every act with remoter mean- 
ings. The persistence of this mental attitude in the Romans is remarkable. It 
explains much of their peculiar conservatism. The child is the true conservative. 
The child-imagination, clinging to the familiar symbol, filled Roman history with 
survivals, dead-letter, legal fictions. The intricate method by which a woman 
owning property was enabled to make a will by coemptio fiduciae causa and 
remancipatio is one curious example out of many. 

The attitude of the Romans toward the thought of other nations marks them 
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as a people peculiarly under the sway of ideas. Though without capacity for 
abstract speculation, they showed no lack of enthusiasm for those conceptions 
which it was within their power to grasp. Of the Stoic ideal, for example, Rome 
furnishes us with the nearest approach to a perfect embodiment. 

9. A Gnostic Inscription from Athens, by Dr. Charles Peabody, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 3413 in the National Museum at Athens is a gold plate of 128 millimetres 
in length by 34 broad. It is covered entirely with rude letters which show through 
on the other side of the thin plate, thus making the inscription easier to decipher, 
as it can be read, like a squeeze, from either side. It is incomplete, but there 
probably was not very much more of it, as the sense (what sense there is) is 
tolerably well rounded out. 

As it is, there are 51 lines, making it one of the longest inscriptions on gold 
on record. 

The letters are about one millimetre in average height, and on account of the 
creases caused by rolling the gold are very difficult to read. The Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society bought it in 1878, and the man who sold it said it came from a 
grave in Phthiotis. 

From the round form of the letters, the occurrence of the names John and 
Georgia, and the general sense, the inscription may be from about the second 
century of our era. 

As a document it comes under the head of the so-called " Gnostic " monu- 
ments, such as the talismans, Abraxas-gems, etc., and in these and in the magical 
papyri published by Wessely 1 and Dieterich 2 are the closest analogies to be found. 
But as a whole it is unique; the very fact of its being on gold would seem to give 
it importance. It is not at all like the " Vade Mecums " for the deceased previously 
found on gold tablets. 

For convenience we may roughly consider it in four parts : the heading, signs 
and symbols, names of angels, etc., and the inscription proper. 

A. The heading. The first three lines are enclosed in an oval, as it were a 
title or invocation or something of the sort, but contain suggestions rather than 
words. 

Thus in 1. 1 we have EPHME, which may suggest the vocative "Epun. The 
Leyden papyrus begins with an invocation to Hermes, the wily god of magic, and 
it is not unsuitable to read this here. In the next line we have IAO standing for 
the well-known 'law, the perfect whole (the first, last, and middle vowels). O for 
en occurs very frequently throughout the Inscription, and false and phonetic spell- 
ing is common. The latter, it should be said, corresponds to the modern Greek 
pronunciation. In 11. 1 and 2 ETPAI7EKMH may suggest the name of the Egyp- 
tian Kurjf, as Dr. Riess proposed, and the TPAn contain the idea of tphm, 
" avert." 

Or we may compare with the whole the forms KaraHtpvii^ 3 with other divine 
names, aaTpaTrepxpL-qip* y yeveais toO ovpivov, and davaicepprip 5 with 2a,8ac60. 

1 Ephesta Grammata; Wiener St. VIII.; Wien. Ak. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. 42. II. 

2 Abraxas. i lb. 145, Leyd. V. 6 a to. 
8 Ephesia Grammata, 250, Leyd. V. 9 a. * lb. 70, Leyd. V. 3 a 1. 
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Suggestions such as that in rpair are not unknown in mystic titles; cf. Zwflaja- 
9tn(, 1 the name of the emanation TeVco, which contains the idea of £<Z, " live," 
and </>&>j8<i>x> 2 letters included in the name of the great dragon. 

B. Among the signs there are the usual mystic letter-symbols, inversions, etc., 
and then two more important. The figure jj£, with four, six, and even eight 
arms, is very common and must have been of great demonic power. The other 
is the famous crossed Z adorned with little circles, thus e^?- The origin of this 
is not absolutely certain^ it has been derived from the three-serpent sign frequent 
on Abraxas-gems ( SSS )• This turned on end would give something like a 
crossed Z. On the other hand, Z 's a not uncommon form of £ in spelling the 
name Abraxas, or Abrasax. It also stands by itself or thrice repeated, thus Z Z Z- 
It seems, then, not impossible that the letter may have stood for the whole of the 
magic word Abraxas and its great virtue, increased by the threefold repetition. 

The eighth line is curious. MMHHNNHH0OIA — AAA is what appears from 
the gold. Now it is tempting to read here MMHHNNHH00IEAAAA, which as 
numerals equal 365, the number of days in the year, the number of aeons, etc. 
It is also the number made by the letters in the magic "A8pa£as and MeWpas. 

In the ninth line we have some of the vowel triplets, than which nothing was 
better to use in imploring the favor of the gods. Their character may be judged 
from the Pistis Sophia ; 

" Hoc est nomen vocis cuius causa homo reAeioj (sic) movetur iu. Hae Se 
sunt Ip/iiji-eicti nominum /^vrrrripiav. Primum est 00a cuius ipfiriveia est ip<pip, 
etc., etc. . . . aaaaaaaa haec quae est ipprivfia, nominis totius." 3 

Sure enough, in 1. 10 we have six a's. 

C. As usual in mystical documents we have many names of angels of Eastern 
origin. In our inscription may be made out: Azrael, Ariel, Michael, Raphael, 
Souriel, Misael, Istrael, Daniel, Athanoel and Onoel, Gabriel, Marmarel. 

Boriel and Chariel are two names tolerably easily to be made out, but hardly 
sounding authentic. 

'law SaBadB occurs often, and 'EXaeiv (v, not |t) three times repeated. 

D. The lucid parts of the inscription are widely scattered. As nearly as they 
can be made out they are as follows: (1) 11. 15-20. "Ottos avrip jue yvtp &s tl/u 
aarpaTruv aw^ Satfl6i/wv iXdrris. Aia<pv\d£aTe t6ttov %cov koX Tcts -tyvyas 'laidvi>i)it 
xal Ts&pytav. " Let a man know me that I am a protection against lightning, 
a driver of demons. Keep ye an equal place and preserve as to their souls John 
and Georgia." 

Dr. Wilhelm has suggested $ia<pu\d£aTe -rbv olxov «oi, etc., which agrees well 
with what follows. 

(2) 11. 23, 24. . . . rpi-ti/ov Ttav Kanbv airb tov oIkov roirov. "Avert all evil 
from this household." 

(3) 11. 47—50. Avvdfxus twv *Ayye\(jcv /col x a P aKT 'hp' J>v ^ Te v\kt\v x&P tv 'ludvvov 
xal Teupylas (til rod oIkov toutou. " Ye Powers of the Angels and of these char- 
acters, give ye good luck for John and Georgia and this household." That is, 
the plate first speaks for itself and extols its own virtues as a defence against 
lightning and evil spirits, the powers of the air, as it were. Then those in author- 
ity are desired to keep an equal place for John and Georgia, and to preserve the 
two petitioners in their souls. 

1 Abraxas, 47. * Id. 87. 3 § 125, Schwartz' Trans. 
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Next, itself addressed, the plate is bidden to avert all evil from the two and 
their household. Finally the esoteric and exoteric powers are besought for good 
luck. From this alone it would seem that the little piece of gold is nothing but 
a love talisman (for want of a better name). 

John and Georgia were in difficulties, or expected to be, and to propitiate those 
above they had this inscription made and then put it in a grave, which, as 
Dr. Wilhelm remarks, was the best and surest TaxvSpo/Miiiov, or postoffice, for 
communication with the other world. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Riess, and by the author in reply. 

10. Plato's Hostility to the Poets, by Dr. Carleton L. Brownson, 
of Yale University. 

This paper appears in the Transactions. It was discussed by 
Professors Fitz-Hugh, Carroll, March, Hart, West, and Perrin, and 
by the author. 

11. The Purpose- Accusative in Propertius, by Professor Karl P. 
Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 

Propertius is full of literary fads, many of which have received due recogni- 
tion. It is, however, with the belief that his generous use of the Accusative with 
the prepositions ad and in to express purpose has not been adequately consid- 
ered that this paper has been prepared. 

Our American Latin grammars give us comparatively little information about 
this construction. They afford a few examples with ad; as to its use with in the 
chief impression conveyed is that it is mainly post-classical. Its genesis and devel- 
opment are, of course, perfectly plain. The terminal Accusative implies motion; 
but when the motion is ideal rather than actual, and instead of a physical motion 
it is the motion of thought hastening on toward a desired end, we have a resulting 
expression clearly of a final nature. Many other uses of the Accusative with the 
same prepositions might be instructively compared, to illustrate more clearly the 
general nature of this construction; e.g. Prop. 2, 9, 29; 3, 4, I; 2, 32, 19; 3, 1, 

13; 1. 17.9; 3. J'. 27- 

Propertius seems to have indulged nearly 40 times in the use of this construc- 
tion. In 15 cases the preposition is ad; in 22 it is the usually rarer in. 

1. Instances where ad is the preposition: 

iatn libet et fortes memorare ad proelia turmas (2, 10, 3); 

here the expression ad proelia depends closely upon the adjective fortes. 

desine, et ad molles membra resolve choros (2, 34, 42). 
ad vulgi plausus saepe resistere equos (3, 4, 14) ; 

the meaning appears to be that the horses shied, or reared, to avoid the din, 
perhaps to wait for it to cease. 

Hie satus ad pacem (3, 9, 19). 

et tibi ad effectum vires det Caesar (3, 9, 27). 

tundet ad Idaeos cymbala rauca choros (3, 17, 36); 
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here ad might mean 'in connection with,' but it is less tame to regard the god- 
dess as furnishing music for her devotees to dance to. 

hie tibi ad eloquium cives (3, 22,41); 

the verb to be supplied is sunt, and the meaning is, — • ' here you will have a sym- 
pathetic audience for practising oratory upon ' (i.e. to listen to your eloquence). 

bucina cogebat priscos ad verba Quirites (4, I, 13) ; 

ad verba implies ' to listen to words,' i.e. to attend the Senate ! 

pastor et ad calamos exta litabat ovis (4, 1, 24); 

i.e. he was making acceptable offerings in behalf of his pipes (to make them sure 
for himself). 

has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus (4, I, 70); 

ad could be rendered 'towards'; but the end in view is what ad metas really 
signifies, — it is for the goal, for victory, that the horse is to run, and 'ought,' 
says Propertius, to run. 

succinctique calent ad nova lucra popae (4, 3, 62) ; 
i.e. the ministers are ' hot for boodle.' 

ianitor ad dantes vigilet (4, 5, 47) ; 

i.e. the doorkeeper keeps awake to get all the tips he can. 

victor et ad placidos exuit arma choros (4, 6, 70). 
Lygdamus ad cyathos (4, 8, 37) ; 

here the whole verbal idea is to be supplied; the slave Lygdamus was on hand 
for (i.e. to attend to) the cups (i.e. to keeping them filled). 

caelibis ad curas nee vacet ulla via (4, II, 94); 

ad curas means 'to produce anxiety.' 

2. Instances where in is the preposition : 

atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam (1, 7, 6). 
Caesaris in Phrygios condere nomen avos (2, 1, 42) ; 

perhaps the original idea here was to 'trace back' Caesar's name 'into' the 
remote line of the Phrygians; but the purpose of the process is to make good 
the claim to this noble ancestry, to make a strike for it, and that is the general 
thought of the passage in its connection. 

in te ego et aeratas rumpam, mea vita, catenas (2, 20, 11); 

in te here practically means ' for thee,' ' for thy sake.' 

tota erat in speciem Poenis digesta columnis (2, 31, 3); 

in speciem = 'with a view to appearances,' i.e. ' for show'; cf. ad speciem taber- 
naculis relictis (Caesar Bel. Civ. 2, 35). This phrase in speciem furnishes an 
excellent example of the complete divorce of the perfected purpose-Accusative 
from the original implied motion. 
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exercent teneras in sua dona manus (3, 3, 34) ; 
exercent in = ' train for,' i.e. ' perfect.' 

haec hederas legit in thyrsos (3, 3, 35) 
= ' one gathers ivy for thyrsi] i.e. to make them of ivy. 

in me caeruleo fuscina sumpta deost (3, 7, 62) ; 

even if we render in me 'against me,' the idea is simply one of purpose; he takes 
it up ' for the purpose of destroying me.' 

est quibus in celeres gloria nata pedes (3, 9, 18). 
Antonique graves in sua fata manus (3, 9, 56) ; 

Antony's forces were bent on his own ruin, more literally, were ' laden ' for it. 

moenia et addictos in sua regna patres (3, II, 32). 
stantiaque in plausum tota theatra iuvent (3, 18, 18); 

in plausum compares well in absoluteness with in speciem noted above. 

ergo, qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras (3, 20, 25) ; 
infoedera = 'for a compact.' 

et curvatas in sua fata trabes (3, 22, 38). 

mens bona, siqua dea es, tua me in sacraria dono (3, 24, 19) ; 

here the original terminal idea can be seen in sacraria ; but the purpose idea is 
complete, as he dedicates himself for her shrine, for its service. 

Romulus excubias decrevit in otia solvi (4, 4, 79) ; 

the original idea with solvo was to be released from one obligation so as to go 
away to other duties or privileges; all the motion has now disappeared; we have 
merely the thought of relaxing vigilance for the purpose of getting some sleep and 
rest for another day's duties. 

in me 
hippomanes fetae semina legit equae (4, 5, 17); 

here in me = ' for my ruin.' 

et canis in nostros nimis experrecta dolores (4, 5, 71); 

the phrase in nostros do/ores seems to follow experrecta ; i.e. she is too anxious 
for this evil result to happen. 

Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina (4, 6, 13); 

the motion once implied in ducuntur is here entirely lost in the metaphor; the 
poems are ' spun out' to praise the name of Caesar. 

dixerat, et pharetrae pondus consumit in arcus (4, 6, 55); 

there is no idea of motion in consumit ; he spent all his arrows for his bow, i.e. 
for ammunition. 

differat in pueros ista tropaea suos (4, 6, 82) ; 

we render here, ' for his sons.' 
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in scelus hoc animum non valuisse suum (4, 7, 68). 
somniaque in faciem credita saepe meam (4, II, 82); 

here we might say that the visions are believed ' up to the point ' of their assum- 
ing the shape of the departed Cornelia, in which case the terminal idea would be 
prominent; or we may think of the husband as possessed by his overmastering 
longing to see his beloved wife again, and that, as has happened with the wizards, 
familiar spirits, and clairvoyants, of all ages, he trusted these visions ' to the end 
that they might ' assume the dear form of his wife. 

From these examples we draw the following general conclusions as to the use 
of the purpose-accusative in Propertius : 

1. The construction was used by him with unusual freedom. 

2. The proportion of cases where the preposition used is in is unusually large. 

3. We cannot, then, say that this construction with in is post-classical. 

4. The construction often appears with verbs which give no hint of its original 
terminal idea. 

5. Propertius is fond of certain abrupt phrases in this usage, also of the 
expressions in me, in suos, etc. 

6. There are comparatively few examples of this construction in the first book; 
but in later books it sometimes occurs two or three times in a single poem. 

Remarks were made by Professor Ashmore, Dr. Knapp, and by 
the author. 

12. Cicero's Hexameters, by Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
University. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 
Adjourned at 1.15 p.m. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order by the President at 3.10 p.m. 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 

13. Brief Notes, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. 

(1) Horace, Sat. i. 9. 6, Noris nos. Most editors have regarded noris as a 
subjunctive, interpreting it either as dependent on volo ut, to be supplied out of 
numquid vis, or as independent. The former construction can be illustrated 
from Plautus, Bacch. 604, Capt. 191, 448, Mil. 575, Most. 404, Trin. 192, and 
Terence, Enn. 191 ff. Should noris be taken as an independent subjunctive, its 
force might be regarded as either optative or jussive. Grammatically these views 
are unimpeachable. Aesthetically, however, all are defective, since they make 
the bore speak of intimacy between Horace and himself as yet in the future, a 
thing to be desired but not yet realized. As a matter of fact the bore's cue is 
to assume from the very outset the existence of such intimacy. This can be seen 
first in the eager bustling way in which he rushes up to Horace (contrast accurrit, 
v. 3, 'rushes up to,' with occurrit, v. 61, 'happens upon'); secondly, in his very 
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hearty handshake (arrepta, ' snatching,' ' grabbing,' is a strong word) ; and, 
thirdly, in the fulsome expression (dulcissime rerum, v. 4, 'my dear, dear boy'). 
If the author's claim be conceded that the bore takes for granted the existence of 
intimate relations between himself and Horace, it will follow inevitably that noris 
is not a subjunctive. 

It remains to view it as a future-perfect indicative. So Wickham took it, and 
apparently Orelli-Mewes, but with slight comment. The author held that noris 
is an example of a construction not common perhaps but yet certain; namely, the 
use of the future or future-perfect indicative of acts true in the present. He cited 
in illustration Livy, xxi. 46. 8, Hie iuvenis erit ; id. vii. 1. 1, Annus . . . eril; 
Flor. i. 22. II, Hie erit Scipio ; Ov. Met. ii. 703; Luc. Phar. i. 24-31; Juv. i. 
125, 126, with Mayor's note; Ter. Phorm. 801, 802, Adel. 182, Heatit. 1014; 
Plaut. Persa, 645, Pseud. 677, Trin. 923. See Brix-Niemeyer on the latter pas- 
sage, and Bentley on Ter. Eun. 732. In this view noris nos means, ' You'll find 
you know me,' or ' I'll swear you know me.' There is a closely similar idiom in 
German and in Scotch- English (cf. Kipling's " Hay was our skipper — ye'll have 
met him," or the following information once volunteered by a Scotch child, " A 
gentleman came to see you to-day. It'll be your uncle"). 

The situation, then, in our passage is this. The bore rushes up to Horace, all 
enthusiasm and cordiality, saying in every act and every tone, 'You know me 
well.' Horace seeks to chill him by a freezingly polite reply (see Wickham), 
which means in effect, ' No, I do not.' The bore refuses to take the hint, and so 
Hor. seeks stills further to cool his ardor and to bow him off the scene with Num- 
quid vis ? The bore coolly retorts Noris nos, which in effect means, ' You needn't 
try that game on me. You surely know me.' Docti sumus is still causal to Noris 
nos, the thought being 'You know all men of culture in Rome, and so of course 
know me.' 

(2) Cicero, Cat. i. § 23, confer te . . . ut . . . videaris. Bennett {Latin 
Grammar, § 282, I. c) says: " Ut non (for ne) is used where the negation 
belongs to some single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole." Cf. 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, 545, R. 2 : " Ut non is used when a particular word is nega- 
tived." Both grammars refer to our passage. 

The author held that there is really no negation here, the final clause being 
affirmative in spirit and equivalent to ut ad tuos invitatus potius quam ad alienos 
eieclus isse videaris. Ut and non are not to be connected here at all. He called 
attention to the difference between Cicero's expression and one like that in Gell. 
xvi. 10. 6, Petimus ne Annalem Ennii . . . sed duodecim tabulas legi arbitrare. 
The point he sought to make was that Bennett's statement is absolutely incor- 
rect, and that the pronouncement in Gildersleeve-Lodge is inaccurately expressed 
and likely to mislead. 

The first of the above papers was discussed by Messrs. Ashmore, 
Johnson, Riess, Hart, Harrington, Earle, and by the author in reply. 

The Treasurer then presented the report which is printed on 
page iv. 

As a Committee to audit the Treasurer's report, the President 
appointed Professor Wright and Dr. Scott. 
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The Secretary then read the report of the Committee of Twelve. 1 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE ON 
COURSES IN LATIN AND GREEK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

At the Buffalo meeting of the National Educational Association, in July, 1896, 
a communication was ordered to be sent to the American Philological Association, 
then in session, requesting the latter to prepare model courses in Latin and Greek 
for secondary schools. The Philological Association directed its Committee of 
Twelve, which had already put forth reports on the study of Latin and Greek in 
secondary schools, to prepare courses of study in the two languages as requested. 

The Committee of Twelve held a preliminary meeting in New York City on 
December 30, 1896, and voted to send a circular of inquiry to teachers in all parts 
of the country, requesting information regarding the present condition of the 
study of the classics, and suggestions in relation to classical programs. The 
Committee decided also to invite representative men engaged in the work of 
secondary education, scholars of undoubted pedagogic ability and experience, to 
cooperate with it, as auxiliary committees for Latin and for Greek, and to have 
a meeting of the combined committees in the spring vacation of 1897. The Com- 
mittee agreed that in its work the following aims should be kept in view: 

(a) To provide standard or normal courses for the guidance of teachers, indi- 
cating how the time set aside for the study of Latin and Greek in secondary 
schools can in general be utilized to the best advantage as regards the range of 
work to be covered and the order of subjects and of works of literature to be 
studied. 

(6) To justify on pedagogical grounds the courses that should be laid out. 

(c) To point out how the entrance requirements in Latin and Greek of the 
leading colleges and universities can be so adjusted to the courses recommended, 
as to admit to collegiate work students from any part of the country who shall 
furnish sufficient evidence that they have satisfactorily completed these courses. 

The Committee of Twelve is now constituted as follows : 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
Franklin Carter, President of Williams College. 
William Gardner Hale, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 
William R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 
Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan. 
George L. Kittredge, Professor of English, Harvard University. 
Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 
Thomas Day Seymour, Professor of Greek, Yale University. 
Charles Forster Smith, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin. 
Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 
Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 

The Latin Auxiliary Committee was constituted as follows : 
George B. Aiton, Inspector of State High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. Remsen Bishop, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1 For the report read at the meeting in July there has been substituted the later and fuller 
report of Nov. 1, 1897. 
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David Y. Comstock, Principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. W. Coy, Principal of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lawrence C. Hull, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 
Richard A. Minckwitz, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar D. Robinson, Principal of the Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
Charles H. Thurber, Dean of Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, III. 
A. W. Tressler, Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Mich. 
W. R. Webb, Principal of Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

The Greek Auxiliary Committee was constituted as follows : 

Edward B. Clapp, Professor of Greek, University of California. 

E. G. Coy, Principal of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

J. G. Croswell, Principal of the Brearley School, New York City. 

William Gallagher, Principal of the Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 

Mass. 
R. P. Keep, Principal of the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
C A. Mitchell, Classical Master of the University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. D. Mooney, Principal of the Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. 
J. H. Pratt, Principal of the Milwaukee Academy, Wis. 
Julius Sachs, Principal of Collegiate School, West jiplh St., New York City. 
H. G. Sherrard, Classical Master of the High School, Detroit, Mich. 

More than six thousand circulars of inquiry were sent to teachers of Latin and 
Greek, superintendents and principals of schools, and others who are prominent 
in educational work in this country. To these inquiries about one thousand 
replies were received, giving to the Committee a mass of material for considera- 
tion, — exact information and opinions of specialists, — such as had never been 
gathered before for this subject. Great and general interest in the undertaking 
of the Committee was evinced by the care with which most of these replies were 
prepared. These replies were carefully tabulated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of 
Yale University, and lay before the Committee at their meeting in New York City 
on April 14 and 15. The Committee was then in session for two days, and 
worked diligently. After listening to a statement with regard to the answers to 
its inquiries, and to discussions on certain general questions largely based on 
presentations of the best methods of Greek and Latin instruction in Europe, the 
Committee divided into two sections for the preparation of the programs for the 
schools. 

The Greek programs presented a simple problem, in view of the limited time 
which can be given in the schools to the reading of Greek literature, and of the 
small amount of Greek literature which is suitable for classes of beginners. The 
problem had been still further simplified by the discussions and actions of recent 
conferences, particularly the Greek Conference of the Committee of Ten, the 
Commission of New England Colleges, and the Greek Conference held at Colum- 
bia University in the spring of 1896, — all of these being in substantial agreement, 
and already approved by many of the most able teachers of the country. The 
replies to the Committee's circular of inquiry gave abundant information, both as 
to what is actually done in our schools and as to what is desired. From Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, and Tennessee, in particular, had come letters which presented 
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a most hopeful view of the position of the classics in the schools, and urged that 
the Committee should yield to no suggestion of a weaker, less exacting course 
of preparation for college. The Greek section of the Committees was unanimous 
in reaffirming the position taken by the Greek Conference of the Committee of 
Ten, and proposed a program which is in essential agreement with those of the 
Commission of New England Colleges and the Columbia Conference of 1896. 
This action was confirmed by the whole Committee of Twelve with its auxiliaries. 
Since the Committees were composed of such representative teachers and scholars, 
and had before them so full information with regard to nearly all the schools in 
the country in which Greek is taught, and had learned the opinions of so many 
teachers, and had based their action in form on that of so important commissions 
and conferences, the Greek program may be considered in nearly its final form, 
but the Committee desires to lay its plan before the chief educational organiza- 
tions of the country before making its final report. That every teacher will be 
satisfied, no one can expect, nor that the program will be suited to the powers 
and conditions of every school. In some parts of the United States work is 
crowded into two years, to which three years are devoted in other schools. 
Under exceptional circumstances, with earnest scholars and skilful teachers, and 
long school years, the work of preparation for college in Greek may be done well 
in two years; but in general, with less earnestness and skill, this work is likely to 
be superficial if it is so hurried, and the Committee of Twelve still (and more 
earnestly than ever) urges the maintenance of a three-year preparatory course in 
Greek. The Committee was not directed to prepare a plan which could be car- 
ried out at once in every school, but the best program which is practicable for the 
schools of our country under prevailing conditions, — for public high schools, as 
well as for endowed academies and private " fitting schools." Substantial uni- 
formity of action, however, is highly desirable, and the Committee will welcome 
further light. 

The problem before the Committee with regard to a program for the study 
of Latin in the secondary schools was much more intricate. The length of the 
course is greater, and the number of works of Latin literature available for the 
reading of schools is three times as great as those available for Greek reading. 
The possible number of combinations is five or six instead of one. In the limited 
time at the disposal of the Latin section of the Committees, it was unable to do 
more than to lay out, tentatively, a four-year course, and it referred the whole 
matter of five-year and six-year courses to a special sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Hale, Kelsey, Thurber, and Tressler, with whom Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Superintendent of the Chicago High Schools, was invited to serve as an additional 
member. The Latin sub-committee met in Chicago on May 21st and 22d. Re- 
ports were presented by Dr. Nightingale and several of the assistant superintend- 
ents on the results of the introduction of Latin into the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Chicago schools. The reports were uniformly favorable and may well afford 
encouragement to the friends of Latin study. The sub-committee drew up a six- 
year course, but thought it best not to undertake to lay out a five-year course at 
present. 

While the work of the committees is far from complete, they desire to present 
to the consideration of those who are interested the results already reached. The 
following programs and recommendations are published as provisional, inviting 
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criticism and suggestions especially from educational organizations. The Com- 
mittee of Twelve has endeavored to make conscientious and diligent use of the 
thousand letters of information and suggestion which it received last spring from 
persons interested in and conversant with the subject. But the concrete form of 
these programs perhaps may elicit more definite expressions of opinion, or suggest 
new points of view. Those who are interested in this subject are invited to send 
their views in regard to the programs to the Chairman of the Committee of Twelve. 
When the programs are put out in their final form, this Committee proposes to 
accompany each recommendation with a concise statement presenting the justifi- 
cation of it on pedagogical grounds. 

Proposed Four- Year Latin Course. 
First Year. 

Latin lessons, accompanied from an early stage by the reading of simple selec- 
tions, such as those in Gradatim. 

Easy reading, — twenty to forty pages of a consecutive text, such as Viri 
Romae. 

The reading of Latin with an understanding of the sense independently of, and 
preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic English. 

Practice in reading aloud, with due attention to quantity and accent. 

Memorizing of short and interesting passages. 

Second Year. 

Any three or four books of Caesar's Gallic War, or any two books with an 
equivalent for the other book or books in selections from Nepos or other prose 
writers. 

Ovid, 500 lines of the Metamorphoses, to follow the reading of Caesar. 

Practice in writing Latin. Reading Latin aloud and translating, together with 
training in correct methods of reading, both of prepared and of unprepared 
passages. 

Memorizing of selected passages. 

Third Year. 
Sallust, Catiline, selected passages. 
Cicero, Orations against Catiline. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books I. and II. 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 

Fourth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books III.-VI. 
Two orations of Cicero. 
Ovid, 1000 lines (where practicable). 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 

Note. — As regards the work of the third and fourth years, the committee was 
not ready to prescribe authoritatively a detailed order of studies. In view of the 
variety in practice among the different schools represented, the committee 
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resolved, after debate, to go no farther than to present a statement of the quantity 
of work advisable for the last two years, as follows : 

Sallust, Catiline ; six orations of Cicero; six books of Virgil's Aeneid ' ; and 
(when found practicable) iooo lines of Ovid for rapid reading. 

This work may be done at the convenience of the different schools in any one 
of three orders : 

First plan : Sallust, Cicero, Virgil. 

Second plan : Virgil, Sallust, Cicero. 

Third plan : After the model Latin course recommended by the New England 
Commission of Colleges, as above. 

Plan of a Six-Year Latin Course. 
First Year. 

The work of the first year should be devoted to the acquisition of an exact 
knowledge of forms, and the application of that knowledge in translating from 
Latin into English and from English into Latin. The vocabulary employed 
should be of moderate compass, but should be thoroughly mastered. The study 
of the exercises should be accompanied, from time to time, by the reading of 
easy connected passages involving the words, forms, and construction already 
learned. 

Attention should be given to simple etymologies, especially such as throw light 
upon the meaning of English words. 

In all written exercises the long vowels should be marked, and in all oral exer- 
cises pains should be taken to make the pronunciation conform to the quantities. 

The student should be trained to grasp the meaning of the Latin indepen- 
dently of, and preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic English; and 
should be taught to read the Latin aloud with intelligent expression. 

Second Year. 

For the first four months the work should be continued on the lines already 
indicated for the first year, the same text-book being used, when practicable. 
The remainder of the year should be devoted to the reading of narrative prose of 
appropriate difficulty, such as fables and adapted portions of Roman history. 

The writing of Latin should be continued throughout the year, as throughout 
the entire Latin course; the exercises employed should be in the form of para- 
graphs, not of detached sentences. 

Third Year. 

Selections from Caesar, equivalent in amount to four books; selections from 
other prose writers, as Nepos, may be taken as a substitute for an amount up to, 
but not exceeding two books. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 

Fourth Year. 
Ovid, 500 lines of pentameter verse. 
Sallust, Catiline (entire - ). 
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Cicero, four orations against Catiline. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 

Fifth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books I. -VI. 

Cicero, oration for Archias; twenty-five letters of Cicero, equivalent in amount 
to about fifteen octavo pages. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 

Sixth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books VII.-IX., or an equivalent amount selected from the last 
six books of the Aeneid. 

Cicero, two orations, of which one shall be the oration for the Manilian Law. 

Cicero, De Seiiectute. 

Ovidj 1000 or more lines of hexameter verse. 

The Course in Greek. 
The Greek Section of the Committees makes the following recommendations, 
which were endorsed by the joint meeting of the Committees : 

1. It recommends that three years be devoted to the study of Greek in 
Secondary Schools, with the understanding that the year consists of not less than 
thirty-eight weeks of school work, and that five periods of recitation a week, of 
not less than forty-five minutes each, be given to this study. 

2. It recommends that Homer be read in the last year of the preparatory 
course. 

3. It recommends that, from the beginning, systematic instruction be given in 
Greek composition, and that exercises in writing Greek, based upon connected 
reading of Greek Prose, be continued through the third year. 

4. It recommends that exercises in the reading of unprepared passages (com- 
monly known as sight reading), be begun at the outset of the Greek Course and 
be continued through it. 

5. It recommends heartily a thorough and methodical study of Greek Gram- 
mar as the necessary basis of accurate reading. 

6. As a specimen course of study for schools, the Committee of Twelve desires 
to accept and embody in its report the course of study which is laid down in the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Commission of New England Colleges on Entrance 
Examinations (page 9), as follows: 

Course of Study Recommended. 
First Year. 
First and second terms : Introductory lessons. 
Third term: Xenophon's Anabasis (20 to 30 pages). 

Practice in reading at sight and in writing Greek. 
Systematic study of Grammar begun. 

Second Year. 

Xenophon's Anabasis (continued) either alone or with other Attic prose (85 to 
120 pages). 
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Practice in reading at sight, systematic study of the Grammar, thorough gram- 
matical review and practice in writing Greek, both based on study of Books I. 
and II. of the Anabasis. 

Third Year. 

Homer (2500 to 4000 lines) ; e.g. Iliad I.— III. (omitting II. 494-end), and 
VI.-VIII. 

Attic Prose (35 to 40 pages) with practice in writing Greek; Grammar; prac- 
tice in reading at sight. 

Note. — If the advanced examination in Greek Composition is not required, 
the course may be reduced by one lesson a week the first year. 

The preceding program, which is herewith presented, is the course recom- 
mended by the Commission of New England Colleges on Entrance Examinations, 
amended only in one point (which brings it into more substantial agreement with 
the report of the New York Conference held at Columbia University in 1896), in 
that the Committee of Twelve advises in the second year the requisition of thorough 
grammatical review based on the study of Books I. and II. of the Anabasis, instead 
of on simply Book II. of the Anabasis. 

The Committee of Twelve desires further to reaffirm the statements attached to 
the report of the Greek Conference which was made to the Committee of Ten 
in 1893, and which is printed on pages 77 to 85 in Document No. 205, 1893, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

For the Committees, 

Thomas Day Seymour, 
Chairman of the Committee of Twelve. 

The report was then discussed by Professors West and Smith. It 
was voted that the report of progress be accepted and the committee 
continued. 

The Executive Committee was directed to take into consideration 
the matter of additional expenditure for the purposes of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, and authorized to grant funds for the use of the 
Committee if it was deemed expedient. 

14. A Questionable Tradition in Latin Historical Syntax, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, of the University of Texas. 

The doctrine as to the purely formal or Romanic use of the preposition de, 
in the Latin of tradition previous to the death of Cicero, as a thorough-going 
substitute for the partitive genitive, and as to the classic avoidance of the ambi- 
guity of the double genitive in examples of this character by the use of the prep- 
osition, appears to be based upon a too narrow induction, and to be refuted by a 
consideration of the historic unfolding of the phenomenon in question. The 
doctrine goes far back in classical authorities and permeates our modern litera- 
ture: cf. Hand, Tursellinus, II. 202; Facciolati-Corradini, Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon, II. 8; Georges, Handworterbuch, T. 1767; Merguet, Lexicon zu den 
Reden des Cicero, II. 17 under pars de ; Nisard's translation of Cic. Verr. I. 32; 
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Clairin, Du Geniliv Latin et de la Preposition De, p. 91 ; Harper's Latin Dic- 
tionary under de. 

There is a ring of artificiality in this faithfully transmitted dogma as to the 
relation of the content-full Latin preposition within classic times to the purely 
formal Latin case. The full-fledged Romanic idiom is posited too early in the 
evolution of the folkspeech. Moreover, too, the analytic tendency in the popular 
vernacular towards prepositional substitution for the old case-forms was hedged 
about in the language of literature, and especially so in the classic style, in which 
the contrast between the living vernacular and the Grecized learned language 
became sharpest. We should not, for example, expect to find so wide a use of 
the so-called partitive de in the Verrine orations, which do not belong to Cicero's 
more vernacular writings, that is, to those which are more or less tinged with the 
idiom of the folkspeech, as, for instance, in the Quinctius, the Roscius Amerinus, 
the more vernacular Letters, or other vernacular literature either contemporary or 
antecedent. Hence an inquiry into the history of the phenomenon in those 
monuments which are more impregnated with the popular idiom will throw light 
upon the possible scope of the usage in the classic language. 

Prehistoric de was a spatial adverb of the whence-idea. Its ancient function 
appears in Ennius, 373 (Vahlen), and in the antique phrase ' susque deque' ; cf. 
Ribbeck, Lehre der Lat. Partik., p. 4. A formal differentiation in the ancient 
function comes to light in the integrating forms called prepositional compounds: 
deesse, demens, deunx, dehinc. 

The first historical phase in the evolution of the Latin preposition is the 
adnominal-adverbial, in which the preposition, while still maintaining its adverbial 
relation to the verb expressed or implied, attaches itself immediately to the case 
with which it was regularly construed in its adverbial state : cf. Stolz-Schmalz in 
Iwan von Mliller, Handbuch, II. 440. This is the typical stage for the Latin of 
tradition. It is important to note that in this adnominal-adverbial stage the 
preposition still retains its concrete directional meaning literal or derived, and 
that investigation must proceed warily in assuming for the preposition, even in 
seemingly obvious cases, a purely formal or casual function. Clairin has fallen 
into error in this regard in his interesting and valuable work, Du Genitif Latin 
et de la Preposition De, p. 91 ff., hopelessly mistaking the concrete adnominal- 
adverbial, for the casual Romanic, de. That he and the lexicographers, including 
apparently Merguet, have misinterpreted Cicero, Verr. I. 32, ' aliquam partem de 
istius impudentia,' will be shown presently. That he is mistaken as to Caesar, 
B. G. I. 53, is apparent from analogous uses, exhibited with characteristic pre- 
cision by Meusel, Lexicon Caesarianum, I. 813. 

The second and last historical stage of prepositional evolution in the transition 
from synthetic case-forms to flectionless forms with prepositional substitutes for 
the cases appears in the pure adnominal or casual use of the preposition, where 
all reference to an expressed or implied verb is quite faded and gone, and the 
prepositional phrase becomes the exact analytic equivalent of the flexional case- 
form. This formal or casual stage of prepositional history is everywhere ap- 
proached more rapidly in the folkspeech than in the literary language, because 
the greater vividness and fulness of the prepositional substitute commends it to 
the masses, thus leading to an increased use of prepositions and to accelerated 
evolution of prepositional functions. The beginning of the process of preposi- 
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tional encroachment on the case-relations is typified in the early use of de for the 
partitive genitive. In Plautus and the earlier Inscriptions the partitive de is 
adnoininal-adverbial, preceding a plurality or a concrete totality : ' de viatoribus,' 
'de agro'; cf. Corp. Inscr. Lot. I, Index Grammaticus; Schmilinski, De pro- 
prietate Sermonis Plaulini ; Draeger, Historische Syntax, , I. 459. The usage 
becomes widely contracted under the influence of classicism, and confined for 
the most part to multitudinal partition adnoininal-adverbial. In most cases of 
magnitudinal partition the verbal idea seems regnant in the construction, which, 
therefore, ceases to represent the adnominal genitive, and merely denotes separa- 
tion. Vid. examples under de in Merguet, lexicon zu den Keden des Cicero; id., 
Lexicon zn den Philos. Schr. ; Meusel, Lexicon Caesarianum ; Marx, Auctor ad 
Herenniinn : Index verborum, under de ; Frohlich, De Grammatical Latinae 
Locis aliquot controversy, I. 15 f. ; Rossner, De Praepositionnm Ab De Ex Usu 
Varroniano, pp. 41 ff. The partitive de attaches itself to certain expressions, and 
is especially characteristic of the sermo cotidianus. Thus in the letters of Cicero 
we may expect, " Hoc tempore nihil de tua voluntate ostendas," Lam. VIII. 6. 2, 
whereas in the Verres, I. 32, we shall find, "nihil ex ilia impura adulescentia " 
(sc. audiet) : in the Quinclius, 38, " Ut de suis commodis aliquam partem velit 
committere," whereas in the Verres, III. 173, "acervo ex quo partem tu idem 
decumarum nomine probaris." 

The stock support of the dogma of the thorough-going de partitive seems to 
be Cic. Verr. I. 32. " Vos, quaeso, date hoc et concedite pudori meo ut aliquam 
partem de istius impudentia reticere possim." Here we should have an example 
in the Verrine orations of the pure adnominal de partitive, and that too in abstract 
partition. And such is the view of the authorities already referred to. I would 
restore what would seem to be a very ancient interpretation, and translate : " Do 
you, I pray, grant me such indulgence, and suffer me in my modesty to 
withhold some portion [of my arraignment] touching the shamelessness of the 
fellow." This interpretation is supported by the context, by Cicero's usage, and 
by the history of the preposition's encroachment on the partitive genitive. 
Hand's view ( Tursellinus, II. 202) as to the avoiding of the ambiguity of the 
double genitive seems rather traditional than deliberate in view of the " primum 
ilium actum istius vitae " in the same paragraph, and the " res patris eius, aetas 
ipsius " in the succeeding one. Moreover it is not a question of partial but of 
total suppressions with the orator : " nihil a me de pueritiae suae flagitiis audiet, 
nihil ex ilia impura adulescentia sua, . . . omne illud tempus, quod fuit, antequam 
iste ad magistratus remque publicam accessit, habeat per me solutum ac liberum ; 
sileatur de nocturnis eius bacchationibus," etc. Cicero's usage is clear from Cael. 
23, " Illam partem causae . . . de seditionibus," where the appearance of causae 
furnishes an interesting contrast; Rabir. 9, " Illam alteram partem de nece Satur- 
nini," exemplifying the somewhat vague use of pars in our disputed example; cf. 
Verr. IV. 86, Caeein. 101. This vague inner accusative aliquam partem is inter- 
esting as exhibiting the final semasiological stage of a case-form preparatory to 
its entrance upon the function of an adverb. Analogously to magnam, maximam 
partem = magna, maxima ex parte, Cicero's expression comes perilously near 
exemplifying the apparently missing adverbial aliquant partem — aliqua ex parte, 
as in Cic. Cluent. 24. 67, " Haec ille et aliqua ex parte habebat, et maiore ex parte 
se habere simulabat." Nor, indeed, is the probability small that aliquam partem 
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in the sense of aliqua ex parte actually became a part of the language, and that 
the failure of confirmatory examples is accidental or unreal. 

15. The Distinction between the Latin Present and Perfect Tenses 
in Expressions of Contingent Futurity, 1 by Professor H. C. Elmer, 
of Cornell University. 

The expressions with which this paper is concerned are commonly treated as 
though there was no appreciable distinction between the present and the perfect 
tenses. This paper aims to show that the distinction between these tenses was, 
to the Roman mind, just as important, just as clearly marked, and just as carefully 
observed on all occasions as was that between the perfect and imperfect indicative 
with reference to past events. The perfect (aorist) subjunctive in the future uses 
under discussion indicates (i) that the speaker is under the influence of some 
strong emotion (real or pretended) that makes him impatient or energetic, or 
(2) that the act is to be quickly performed, or (3) it occasionally indicates merely 
great decisiveness or earnestness. In all three of these cases, great emphasis is 
laid upon the idea that the act is to be promptly and energetically performed and 
is then as promptly to cease. This claim may be easily tested. If it is true, there 
are certain adverbial expressions which we should not expect to find with the 
perfect tense. I refer to those adverbs which imply reservation, hesitation, or 
moderation; e.g. paene, prope, fere, nix, forlasse, etc. If, for instance, negauerim 
means ' I should instantly, absolutely, and decisively deny,' as I claim that it does, 
then we should not expect ever to find it modified by such an adverb as paene or 
fortasse, because such adverbs express ideas absolutely opposed to the meaning 
of the perfect tense. Submitted to this test, the theory I am advancing finds 
abundant confirmation. There is not a single instance of any such adverb with 
the perfect tense down to the time of Livy {fortasse dubitarim in Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
is certainly a wrong reading for fortasse dubitarem ; see discussion in complete 
paper). On the other hand, such adverbs with the present tense are frequent 
and commonplace. 

But we may approach this same question from an opposite direction. While 
we should not expect to find moderating adverbs used with the perfect, we should, 
on the other hand, if my theory be true, expect to find intensifying expressions 
used much more freely with the perfect tense than with the present. For, if the 
speaker who uses the perfect tense is especially bent on expressing himself in 
the most emphatic, absolute, and energetic manner possible, and on representing 
the act as one that would be performed and finished promptly and without the 
slightest hesitation, we should expect to find frequently coupled with the perfect 
tense such adverbs as cilo, facile, libenter, repente, continuo, etc. Still there is 
nothing in the present tense that would prevent the occasional use of such adverbs 
with this tense, the tense in such cases leaving the emphasis to be expressed entirely 
by the modifiers. If we now examine the passages again with reference to these 
adverbs, we find once more exactly what we should expect. Of the 867 instances 
of the present tense in Plautus, Terence, and Cicero, only 10 have modifiers of 

1 This paper will appear in full in a volume of Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses, soon to 
be published in the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. Only the barest outline of the paper 
can be given here, and all discussion of details (even important ones) must be omitted. 
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this class. But out of only 136 instances of the perfect tense, such modifiers 
occur no less than 44 times. If the use of such modifiers were as natural with 
one tense as with the other, we should expect the proportion to remain about the 
same with the two tenses. In that case we should, among the 867 instances 
of the present, expect to find about 280 accompanied by such modifiers. As a 
matter of fact there are only 10 ! The only explanation that suggests itself to 
me for such a remarkable contrast between the two tenses in this respect is 
this: that adverbs and other modifiers denoting rapidity, promptness, facility, 
or decisiveness of action are coupled with such remarkable frequency with the 
perfect tense only because the perfect tense is not used except when the speaker 
is intensely in earnest, or wishes to express himself with the utmost possible energy. 
Such a mood on the part of the speaker would at one and the same time account 
for the intensifying modifiers and for the tense of the verb. On the other hand, 
it seems equally clear, from the remarkable absence of such modifiers with the 
present tense, that when one uses that tense there is almost invariably an absence 
of all desire or intent to speak with any particular emphasis or decision. From 
what has been said above, it appears that, so far as the perfect tense is concerned, 
there is no such thing as a subjunctive of 'modest assertion.' There is nothing 
'modest' or 'softened' about the perfect tense. That tense is the tense of self- 
confidence, decided opinions, and fearless assertions. 

I hope it will be generally agreed that the evidence already adduced in favor 
of my contention is sufficiently conclusive. But there is other evidence to be 
offered of a still more remarkable character. If the perfect subjunctive is, so far 
as the future is concerned, used only of an act which is to be promptly performed 
and finished with all possible energy, rapidity, or decisiveness, then there are 
whole classes of verbs which we should expect never to find used in the perfect 
tense in affirmative sentences. The verbs found in the perfect tense will, in 
affirmative sentences, be only those with which it would be possible to couple 
such adverbs as ' instantly,' ' promptly,' or the like. But scores of the verbs 
most commonly used at all periods of the literature have meaning directly opposed 
to the idea of vigorous action and prompt completion, and the union with them 
of such adverbs as ' instantly ' and ' promptly ' would be absurd. I refer to 
such verbs as manere, tenere, esse, stare, sedere, etc., etc. In maneam, ' I should 
remain,' the prompt and instant completion of the act is the one thing that is not 
intended, and the nature of the act itself is opposed to vigorous action. I have, 
for my present purpose, divided all verbs into two classes according to this prin- 
ciple. The first class comprises those verbs whose meanings are out of harmony 
with the idea of energetic action promptly completed; the second class includes 
all other verbs. One might perhaps suppose that the number of verbs in the first 
class was small as compared with those in the second class. In order to appreci- 
ate the full significance of the facts to be presented below, one should realize that 
the verbs belonging to the first class really form about 40% of all the verbs in the 
language. There are no less than 150 such verbs given in the dictionary under 
A alone, and the proportion would probably remain about the same throughout. It 
will be seen, then, that the differences in the behavior of the two classes of verbs 
cannot be accounted for on the ground of any great difference in the number of 
verbs belonging to the two classes respectively. Before considering the remarkable 
condition of things to which attention is now to be called, I must throw out a 
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word of caution against regarding negative expressions as belonging to the same 
category as affirmative expressions. The addition of a negative frequently removes 
a verb from the first class, and throws it into the second. For instance, putem, 
' I should think,' clearly belongs to that class of verbs whose meanings are 
opposed to the idea of quick or energetic action promptly completed. No one 
would say ' I should think that a thing is so and so,' with the implication that 
the act of thinking so and so was promptly to reach its end and cease; but non 
putem, ' I should not think,' i.e. ' I should refuse to think,' refers to an act 
that can be energetically performed and promptly completed. Similarly teneam, 
' I should keep hold of,' expresses a notion in its nature opposed to the idea 
of quick or energetic action promptly completed; but non teneam, 'I should not 
keep hold of,' i.e. ' I should let go,' is not at all opposed to such an idea, and must 
be classed in the other category. The idea of action to be promptly or instantly 
performed readily passes, when accompanied by a negative, into that of action 
that is not for an instant to be performed. In view of the considerations just 
presented, we should not expect to find such expressions as dubitauerim, putaue- 
rim, etc., but we need not be surprised to find the corresponding negative expres- 
sion non putauerim, 'I should not for an instant think,' i.e. 'I should without an 
instant's hesitation refuse to think.' It will be further noticed in this connection 
that certain rhetorical questions have really the nature of negative assertions, and 
may be classed with them. For instance, quis crediderit? means in effect nemo 
crediderit; the two expressions are to be classed together not under verbs of 
thinking, but under verbs of refusing to think, rejecting the thought, which is for 
our present purpose an essentially different class. 

Bearing these considerations in mind let us now examine some of the facts 
which our classification brings into prominence. Under the perfect tense there is 
not a single indisputable instance of such a verb before the beginning of the 
period of decline, except when it is accompanied by a negative, or when it is used 
as a rhetorical question equivalent to a negative statement. (For the incorrect 
reading dubitarim in Cic. Tusc. Disp. and for crediderim in Hor. Od. II. 13. 5 and 
Propert. I. I. 23, see my complete paper.) Now let us turn to the present tense, 
and note the contrast. A count will disclose the fact that there are 867 instances 
of the present tense in Plautus, Terence, and Cicero. It is an almost startling 
fact that, out of these 867 instances, 777 are formed by just that class of verbs 
which, according to my theory, ought to be, and which we bave found actually 
are, lacking in the perfect tense. If the two tenses were used indiscriminately, 
we should expect the ratio of this class of verbs to be approximately the same for 
the perfect tense as for the present. In that case then there ought to be among 
the 136 instances of the perfect tense about 121 instances falling under that class. 
Instead of this, we find not one indisputable instance. 

In the face of such facts as these, who will assert or believe that the Romans 
felt no appreciable difference between the two tenses in this use ? The want of 
discrimination has been solely with post-classical and modern writers. The 
influence of the false teaching of our grammars is seen on every hand among the 
modern users of the language. Such expressions as crediderim, putauerim, 
dubitauerim, etc., are freely used in dissertations published under the eyes of the 
great Latinists of Germany. And even Cramer, who has devoted much care and 
time to the study of the very phenomena we have been discussing (J)e perfecti 
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conjunctiva usu poientiali apud priscos scriptores Latinos), can refer approvingly 
(p. 5) to crediderim as representing an especially frequent use of verba cogifandi ; 
can (on p. 60) discuss uoluerim (Brix's conjecture for the uolueram of the manu- 
scripts in Plaut. Capt. 306 [309] ) without a hint that there is any objection to the 
tense of uoluerim; more than that, can write (on p. 23) the sentence ad hoc 
quoque genus ualere putauerim ; quod Madvig indicauit, etc., wholly unconscious, 
apparently, that there is no warrant for such a use of the perfect tense in his 
large collection of statistics, or, in fact, anywhere else. 

Adjourned at 5.20 p.m. 

Morning Session. 

Bryn Mawr, July 8, 1897. 
The Association convened at 9.40 a.m. 

Dr. E. W. E. Miller, of Johns Hopkins University, remarked upon 
the paper of Professor Elmer (No. 15). 

16. Traces of Indo-European Accentuation in Latin, by Professor 
Hermann Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

17. The Enlargement of the English Dictionary, by Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Ashmore, Wright, March, and Collitz. 

Professor Smyth then presented a communication from F. G. 
Kenyon, Esq., M.A., of the British Museum, on the recently discov- 
ered fragments of Bacchylides. The paper by Professor Smyth en- 
titled Remarks on the Interrelation of Dialect, Metre, and Musical 
Mode in Pindar announced in the program was withdrawn. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 1898 reported 
through its Chairman, Professor Clement L. Smith. It was rec- 
ommended that the next annual meeting be held July 5, 1898, at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on Officers for 1897-98 reported through Professor 
Elvvell the following nominations : — 

President, Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 
Vice-Presidents, Clement L. Smith, Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Vassar College. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College. 
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Executive Committee, The above officers, and 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 
Tracy Peck, Yale University. 
Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College. 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 
John Henry Wright, Harvard University. 

The report was accepted, and the above-named officers elected. 
Professor March then reported for the Committee on Spelling 
Reform. 

The Committee has taken no official action since the last meeting of the 
Association. It reports progress. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company has completed its Comprehensiv Standard 
dictionary of the English language, which givs vocabulary place to each of the 
words in amended spelling containd in the alfabetical list publisht by this Asso- 
ciation, and uses its alfabet to giv the pronunciation thruout. It has also issued 
a circular to publishers and authors, asking signatures to an approval of the joint 
rule of the Philological Society, of England, and the American Philological Asso- 
ciation : " Change d or ed final to t when so pronounced, except when the e affects 
a preceding sound," and to a promis to begin to print in this spelling when 150 
subscribers should be obtain d. A list of more than 150 has been printed, and this 
spelling is used in the publications of the Company, including a newspaper, a weekly 
magazine, and a quarterly; so likewise, it may be supposed, in the publications 
of the other signers. The use of the familiar old spellings of this sort is becoming 
general among our lerned poets. The hope exprest last year that President Cleve- 
land would giv us a Board on Scientific Terms, to decide the spelling of them in 
the public documents was disappointed. We must look now to his successor to 
follow up President Harrison's action in creating the Board on Geographical 
Names, and to general Congressional action. There has been more than usual 
interest, more than usual publishing of articls and books. 

We hav lost Professor F. J. Child, one of the first and greatest of the scientific 
students of English literature, and from first to last one of the most earnest 
reformers. 

The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

On behalf of the Auditing Committee, Professor Wright reported 
that the Committee had examined the Treasurer's account for 
1896-97, compared it with the vouchers, and found it correct. The 
report was adopted. 

Professor Clement L. Smith then proposed the following vote : 

Voted, That the President be requested to express to the authorities of Bryn 
Mawr College, and especially to the Local Committee, Professors Smyth, Earle, 
and Collitz, the grateful acknowledgments of this Association for the generous 
and delightful provision which has been made for its comfort and enjoyment 
during the present meeting. 

Adopted by a rising vote. 
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1 8. The Date of Tyrtaeus, by Dr. William N. Bates, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (read by Dr. Charles Peabody) . 

The paper on Tyrtaeus by Dr. A. W. Verrall in the Classical Review for July, 
1896, together with the criticism of that paper by Mr. R. W. Macan and the sub- 
sequent defence of his original position by Dr. Verrall, have called attention to a 
troublesome point in the history of Greek poetry, the date of Tyrtaeus. As is 
well known the early writers on Greek literary history accepted without question 
the date given by Pausanias 1 for the breaking out of the second Messenian war 
as the time in which Tyrtaeus lived, feeling justified in so doing inasmuch as 
tradition universally connected him with this war; but since the time of Grote, 
if not earlier, this date has been looked upon with suspicion if not altogether 
ignored. Like other scholars Dr. Verrall sees the difficulty of accepting this date. 
If we do accept it, it will make the poetry of Tyrtaeus as early if not earlier than 
any non-epic Greek poetry, and this tradition does not justify. My objects in this 
paper are to present the evidence upon which I think we must rely for settling 
this question, so far indeed as it can be settled, and to attempt to account for the 
conflicting dates which tradition has left us. But before proceeding to that task I 
propose to discuss briefly the view set forth by Dr. Verrall that Tyrtaeus flourished 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. 

At the very outset we are confronted with the question of the genuineness of 
the fragments of Tyrtaeus. If they are spurious, our evidence for the date must 
be wholly external; if they are genuine, we may use these fragments for such 
proof as they afford. Of these alternatives Dr. Verrall would like to believe the 
former, but in his second paper 2 he frankly acknowledges that our evidence does 
not justify us in assuming this. I think he is right in this conclusion, for it is 
impossible to say on stylistic grounds just what poetry could or could not be 
written in the seventh century, and if we reject Tyrtaeus on these grounds we 
must also reject Callinus. Furthermore, the dialect cannot justly be considered a 
ground for suspicion, since Ionic was the language of elegy just as Doric was the 
language of choral poetry, and would naturally be employed even at Sparta. 

But the passage upon which Dr. V er rall relies to support his theory is the well- 
known passage in Lycurgus, in which the orator dilates upon the courage of the 
Athenians of former days. Dr. Verrall translates §§ 102-109, which end with 
the following words: KaXd ye (i.e. the verses of Tyrtaeus just quoted),*) irSpes, 
Kal xpfa'P* roll PouXopimts icpmixeiv. ovria rolmv e?x°" *7>* s ivSpelav ol rov- 
ruv aKoiorres, aare irpbs t^v iriXm iipwv irepl rijs i/yepovlas ap^urPryrelv, elK&rw* . 
rd yip (cdXXurra t&v ipyuiv Aptporipois fjv Kareipyaapiva. ol pen yip (iiptrepoi) 
rp6yovot rois Papfiipovs ivU-qaav 0} irpurroi rtfi 'Attiktjs ^W/Sijirae, Kal Karatpavq 
ivolijoav ri)v avSpelav roO irXotfrou Kal rfy aperty T08 wXi)0<ws icepiyiyvopivT\v. 
AaKeSaipdvuH 8' iv Qeppoiei\ais vaparatdpevoi rats piv rixatt oix ipolats ixftl- 
savro, rjj $ ivSpela iroXd ir&rrwv Si^veyxav. roiyapovv haripois iviripftta 
papripia ianv ISelv ttjs aperrjt airwv irayeypappiva dXijWJ irpbs dwdrras rets 
"EXXijras, iKelvois piv 

ia £ei>> iyyeCKon AaKedaipovtois Sri rfSe 
xelpeSa rois Kelvwv reMpevoi voplpms, 
rots Si Aperipois rpoydmis, 

» IV. 15. 1. * CI. Rev. XL, p. 186. 
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'EXXiJpojv 7r po/mxovvTes 'A9rjvaToi MapaStavi 
Xpv<^o(p6f>ojv M'qdiov eirrdpeiTav Svvafuv. 

This is the passage in which Dr. Verrall thinks Lycurgus implies that Tyrtaeus 
lived between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, or at least after the middle 
of the sixth century. He seems, however, to miss the line of thought which runs 
through the whole passage. We must go back as far as § 98 and follow it from 
that point. The orator it must be remembered is attacking Leocrates for the 
cowardly part he played in deserting his country in her hour of need. He is 
talking about patriotism. He tells the story of Erechtheus, how he sacrificed his 
daughter by the advice of Apollo in order to save his country, and how the 
mother Praxithea approved the sacrifice because her native land was dearer to 
her than her child. The speaker then passes to Homer and quotes the passage 1 
where Hector urges the Trojans to fight to death if they can only drive the 
Greeks from their land. Then he comes to Tyrtaeus and quotes him in the same 
fashion and for the same purpose. The men, he says, who inhabited our city in 
those days (rdre, i.e. in the olden time in contrast to the men of the present day) 
were so excellent that the oracle directed the Spartans when they were at war 
with the Messenians to take a leader from us. He so incited them that they con- 
quered their enemies, and even now they have a custom of listening to his poems 
when they are on their campaigns. Then he quotes the passage from Tyrtaeus to 
the effect that it is better to die than to live in disgrace. After that follows the 
passage which I have quoted above in which we have further proofs of the courage 
of the men of former times in the battles of Marathon and of Thermopylae. 
The Spartans are not mentioned as inferior to the Athenians at this time, but are 
distinctly their equals. The thought is this: the Athenians of former times were 
men of courage, they chose Homer for their poet, they proved their courage at 
Marathon; the Spartans of old, thanks to the words of Tyrtaeus, were likewise 
courageous, they gave a proof of their bravery at Thermopylae. The result of 
this bravery on the part of the people of both cities was that they came together 
to fight for the leadership of Greece. There is nothing here to indicate that 
Tyrtaeus lived later than the seventh century, as Dr. Verrall maintains; but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing to indicate that he lived at that time. We get 
nothing from the passage one way or the other about the date, except the infer- 
ence, which does not help us, that the poet lived before the time of the speaker. 
This is true also of the passages in Plato and Aristotle to which Dr. Verrall refers. 
They afford no evidence. 

Since, then, we cannot accept Dr. Verrall's date, let me state the passages on 
which I think we must rely for settling this question. It must be borne in mind 
that Tyrtaeus is universally connected with the second Messenian war, and a date 
for that war is a date for the poet's activity. The passages are as follows : — 

1. Pausanias, IV. 15. I. 

2. Justin, III. 5. 

3. Eusebius, Chron. Arm., p. 88. 

4. Suidas, s.v. Tuprtuos. 

5. Strabo, VIII., p. 362, and VIII., p. 355, taken in connection with Paus. VI. 

22. 2. 

6. Tyrtaeus, fr. 3. 

1 II. XV. 494 ff 
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In the first of these passages Fausanias tells us that the second war broke out 
thirty-nine years after the ending of the first, in the fourth year of the 23d 
Olympiad, when Icarus won the stadion and Tlesias was archon at Athens; that is, 
in the year 685 B.C. 

In the three following passages Justin (Trogus Pompaeus), Eusebius, and Sui- 
das give respectively the dates 644, 635, and 641-637 (i.e. about 01. 35). The 
first date is given for the second Messenian war ; the other two for the " floruit " 
of the poet. 

The fifth piece of evidence conies from Strabo and Fausanias. Strabo, VIII., 
p. 362, informs us that the people of Pisa were allied to the Messenians during 
the second war; and again in another passage (VIII., p. 355), that when the 
war was over the Spartans and Eleans combined and completely destroyed them. 
But according to Pausanias (VI. 22. 2) the people of Pisa, under their king Pan- 
taleon, had charge of the Olympic festival in the 34th Olympiad (645 B.C.). Con- 
sequently Pisa cannot have been destroyed at this time, neither can the second 
Messenian war have been ended. This date carries with it more authority than 
appears at first sight, because Pausanias adds that on two other occasions the 
Eleans failed to celebrat; the games, namely, in the 8th Olympiad, when the people 
of Pisa celebrated them with the help of the Argive tyrant Pheidon; and in the 
104th Olympiad, when the Arcadians had charge of them. Furthermore, he says, 
that because they did not have charge of the games on these three occasions the 
people of Elis call these periods " &vo\viun6.8a,i, and do not write them in their 
lists." This seems to imply that Pausanias had seen the official list of Olympic 
victors kept by the people of Elis, and had made note of these three omissions. 
The last of the three, that is, the celebration of the games by the Arcadians in 
01. 104, is confirmed by Xenophon. 1 Thus we have Pausanias and Strabo in 
agreement with Justin, Eusebius, and Suidas. 

The last passage is that of Tyrtaeus, in which he says that the men who fought 
in the first war were the grandfathers of those who engaged in the second (iraripwr 
flixeripwv wardpes). Dr. Verrall thinks this passage should not be taken literally, 
and that it means simply "our ancestors." He quotes no parallel passage to 
support his view. On the other hand, one would naturally take the words liter- 
ally, as Strabo 2 apparently does. However, too much weight should not be laid 
on a passage of this kind. 

All the evidence, then, except the passage in Pausanias first mentioned, puts 
the second Messenian war and the date of Tyrtaeus in the second half of the 
seventh century. That passage in itself is explicit; but in view of the substantial 
agreement of all the other evidence, we must look there for the error. If a 
careful examination of the passage is made it will be found that Fausanias has 
left us a hint which may explain where the trouble lies. After giving the name 
of the Olympic victor, he says, "AflTJxj/iri Si ol Kar' inavrbv Ijtrav tjSt) t6tc Hpxovres, 
xal 'ASrivaloa TXi/iriaj ?px**- This implies that Pausanias is working over chrono- 
logical lists. He has no reason to tell us that at this time there were annual 
archons at Athens; that statement is altogether irrelevant, but easily understood 
if we imagine him to be quoting from a list of archons. So, too, below he finds 
himself in disagreement with Rhianus, as to the name of the Spartan king at this 
time, and quotes the names of several kings to show his view of the order of suc- 
* Hell. VII. 4. 28 f. s VIII., p. 362. 
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cession. Here again he shows that he has by him lists from which he is working. 
All this goes to prove that the date in Rhianus was much simpler than that left 
by Pausanias, and probably consisted simply of the statement that the second war 
broke out a certain number of years after the first. That being the case, the date 
given by Pausanias may be due to a palaeographical mistake. For example, 
Pausanias may have found in his source that the second war broke out 119, i.e. 
89 years after the first, and the II may have become illegible so that he read the 
figures A6, i.e. 39. If this is the mistake, and it is by no means an impossible 
one, we shall get for the date of the beginuing of the second Messenian war the 
very year which Eusebius gives for the date of Tyrtaeus. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is a mistake to attach any great importance 
to the date given by Pausanias, and that we must rely upon the other evidence. 
That being the case, we may feel safe in saying that Tyrtaeus was known in 635, 
and that his literary career extended from this time or a little earlier downward. 

19. Some Readings of a Fifteenth Century MS. of Cicero De 
Amicitia, by Dr. William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (read by title). 

In the spring of 1893 the writer of this paper purchased of a Leipzig book- 
seller a manuscript of Cicero containing the De Amicitia, the De Senectute, and 
the Paradoxa. This manuscript had apparently reached Leipzig from Italy as 
may be inferred from the fact that a slip of paper accompanied it stating in 
Italian its contents and date. It is of parchment. Each page is 18.2 cm. long 
and 11.5 cm. wide, and contains a space covered by writing 11.5 cm. by 6.5 cm. 
It has in all 85 leaves or 170 pages, and each page has 19 lines of writing. The 
writing, which is all in one hand, is on the whole clear and not hard to read, 
although the scribe uses many abbreviations and a few tachygraphic signs. 
Occasional brief scholia are found in the margin, usually calling attention to some 
passage in the text or suggesting another reading. The manuscript is embellished 
with a number of illuminations. The order in which the scribe has copied the 
three works which the manuscript contains is worthy of notice, the De Amicitia 
comes first, followed by the Paradoxa, and the De Senectute last. The date of 
the manuscript, as far as can be judged palaeographically, is the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Below are collected the more important readings of the De Amicitia which 
this manuscript contains. The collation was made with the Teubner text edition 
of C. F. W. Miiller, and the figures accompanying each reading refer to the 
sections and the lines of the pages of that edition. 1 

Ms. Teubner Text. 

Section. Line. 

4 30 Catonem introduxi senem de Catonem induxi senem dispu- 

senectute disputantem. tantem. 

1 In the manuscript many words are incorrectly spelled ; e.g. Scipio often appears as Sipio, c and 
I frequently change places, especially when followed by **, a single consonant is written where it 
should be doubled, etc., etc. It has not seemed worth while to indicate these variations except in 
two cases, in § 3$, line i, where the manuscript has discordis evidently for discordiu, and In 
{ 61, line a, where capitate is written for capite. 
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CTION 


. Line. 


Ms. 


Teubner Text. 


4 


33 


in ipsa aetate praeter ceteros 


in ipsa senectute praeter cete- 






floruisset. 


ros floruisset 


6 


16 


Sunt ista vera Laeli ut dicis. 


Sunt ista, Laeli. 


7 


35 


in te posita ducas 


in te posita esse ducas 


7 


2 


in his proximis Nonis 


proximis Nonis 


8 


8 


acceperas 


acceperis 


8 


11 


his Nonis 


Nonis 


9 


23 


Gracchum 


Galum 


IO 


35 


Nihil enim mali 


Nihil mali 


u 


12 


benignitate in suos 


bonitate in suos 


II 


13 


nota sunt nobis 


nota sunt vobis 


12 


25 


lectissimosque 


laetissimosque 


12 


28 


pridie quam excessit 


pridie quam excessit e vita 


H 


9 


cum et Philus et Manilius 


cum et Philus et Manilius 






adessent 


adesset 


16 


3 


Istud quidem, Laeli 


Istuc quidem, Laeli 


18 


35 


ut ii viri 


ut viri 


'9 


3 


sitque magna constantia 


sintque magna constantia 


19 


12 


Namque in hoc 


Namque hoc 


20 


27 


superiora sunt 


superiora 


20 


32 


ullo modo potest 


ullo pacto potest 


21 


36 


nominemus 


numeremus 


21 


36 


Caios 


Galos 


21 


1 


inveniuntur 


reperiuntur 


22 


5 


Quid dulcius quam quocum om- 


Quid dulcius quam habere, 






nia sic audes loqui ut tecum ? 


quicum omnia audeas sic 
loqui ut tecum? 


22 


8 


difficile est 


difficile esset 


23 


25 


bona semper spe praelucet 


bonam spem praelucet 


23 


26 


Verum etiam 


Verum enim 


23 


1 


discordis, i.e. discordiis 


discidiis 


24 


'3 


uter eorum Orestes 


uter Orestes 


24 


'5 


Stantes autem plaudebant 


Stantes plaudebant 


26 


37 


Studiis autem 


Studiis enim 


26 


11 


particeps 


princeps 


27 


22 


ab eis amantur 


ab eis ita amantur 


28 


2 


propter eius crudelitatem 


propter crudelitatem 


29 


7 


probitatem 


bonitatem 


3° 


23 


Africanus erat 


Africanus 


32 


1 


abiecere 


abiecerunt 


32 


16 


adhuc 


ad haec 


37 


24 


cum Laenati et Rupilio 


Laenati et Rupilio 


38 


3 


Sed si 


Quodsi 


38 


4 


quicquid ipsi velint 


quidquid velint 


39 


10 


vidimus 


videmus 


39 


12 


turn etiam 


turn et 


39 


14 


memori traditum 


memoriae proditum 
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Section. 


Line. 


A/i. 




Teubner Text. 


41 


35 


in Publium Scipionem 




in P. Scipione 


41 


36 


nequeo dicere 




non queo dicere 


41 


1 


de C. autem Gracchi 




de C. Gracchi autem 


41 


4 


delabitur 




labitur 


44 


34 


verum 




vero 


45 


3 


pl'acuisse arbitror 




placuisse opinor 


47 


24 


sed re ipsa ab se multis 
est repudianda 


locis 


sed reapse multis locis repu- 
dianda 


48 


37 


ne aliquam propter earn 
piamus molestiam 


susci- 


ne aliquas propter earn susci- 
piamus molestias 


48 


'5 


contingit 




contigit 


5° 


29 


constat 




constet 


5° 


3° 


necessariam esse benivolentiam 


necessariam benivolentiam 
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35 


solebat 




soleat 


5 1 


5 


utilitatem 




indigentiam 


5i 


13 


consecuta est 




secuta est 


58 


35 


ad lapillos 




ad calculos 


58 


37 


Ditior 




Divitior 


59 


13 


solitus erat 




solitus sit 


59 


'3 


edixero 




dixero 


59 


'4 


posse 




potuisse 


59 


18 


ex septem 




e septem 


59 


24 


rursus 




rursum 


60 


26 


cuiuscumque sit 




cuiuscumque est 


60 


27 


istud potius 




illud potius 


61 


2 


aut de capitate i.e. capite agatur 


aut caput agatur aut fama 






aut de fama 






62 


12 


amicos autem 




amicos 


63 


26 


moventur 




cognoscuntur 


63 


32 


Inbecilla autem natura 




Inbecilla enim est natura 


65 


21 


delectetur amicus 




delectetur 


65 


27 


aperte enim amare vel odisse 


aperte enim vel odisse 


65 


29 


oblatas ab alio 




ab aliquo allatas 


66 


36 


commoditatem 




comitatem 


69 


21 


superiorem parem esse inferiori 


parem esse inferiori 


70 


2 


dixerunt 




duxerunt 


7 1 


11 


saepe 




semper 


72 


21 


ab hac opinione 




hac opinione 


73 


25 


sustinere possit 




sustinere 


74 


33 


studiosi fuerint 




studiosi fuerunt 


74 


34 


habere decet 




habere 


76 


23 


redundat 




redundet 


78 


6 


oppressae esse videantur 




oppressae videantur 


78 


11 


non is qui patiatur iniuriam 


non qui patiatur iniuriam 


80 


2 5 


nee haec vis amicitiae et 
et quanta sit sciunt 


qualis 


haec vis amicitiae et qualis 
et quanta sit 


82 


4 


nolunt 




volunt 
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vuluptatibus 


cupiditatibus 


86 
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honores, lucra quorum 


honores vero quorum 


88 
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aspexisset siderum 


siderum perspexisset 


88 


7 


semper 


semperque 


88 


17 


nam et admonendi amici saepe 


nam et monendi amici saepe 






sunt 


sunt 


89 


26 


Omnino 


Omni 


90 


2 


Atque illud absurdum est 


Atque illud absurdum 


92 
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adulatio est vitiosa 


simulatio vitiosa est 


96 


13 


primum 


primus 


97 
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ne amare quidem aut amari 
posses 


ne amare quidem aut amari 


97 
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adsentatur 


adsentetur 


97 


3° 


delectat 


ipse delectet 


99 


18 


plus vicisse videatur 


plus vidisse videatur 


100 


28 


ad illam primam redeamus 


ad ilia prima redeamus eaque 






eamque ipsam 


ipsa 


100 


35 


ardescit 


exardescit 


102 


18 


caducae et fragiles 


fragiles caducaeque 


102 


19 


quos vere diligamus 


quos diligamus 


103 


3° 


quod cum amicitia Scipionis 


quod cum amicitia Scipionis 






possum comparare 


possim comparare 


104 


8 


adferret 


adfert 



20. Indo-European Notes, by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University (read by Professor Allinson). 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professor Collitz. 

21. On Plutarch's Quotations from the early Greek Philosophers, 
by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University (read by title). 

This article appears in full in the Transactions. 



22. The Vita Agricolae of Tacitus — a Biography, by Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania (read by Pro- 
fessor Ervvell). 

The title of this paper comes perilously near being a self-evident proposition, 
but the ingenuity of a generation of scholars has succeeded in throwing con- 
siderable doubt upon the real character and purpose of one of the greatest master- 
pieces in Latin literature, 1 two 2 actually going so far as to cast suspicion upon 

1 A useful survey of the phases of the controversy is given by H. Ulbrich, Progr. Melk., 
1884, pp. 64, to which may now be added H. Lowner, Progr. Eger, 1884; I. Biisse, Progr. 
Hildesheim, 1886; P. Dietrich, Progr. Stralsund, 1887; I. Asbach, Romisches Kaisertkum u. 
Verfassung, 1896, pp 130 ff. 

2 I. Held, De Ctt. Inlii Agricolae vita quae vulgo Cornelio Tacito adsignatur, 1845, and 
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the authenticity of the treatise itself. The majority of critics, however, were con- 
tent to prove that, whatever else the Agricola may be, it is, strictly speaking, 
not a genuine biography, because it violates certain alleged canons of biographical 
composition. Up to this point unanimity prevailed, but, when they proceeded to 
re-baptize the treatise by some more suitable designation, an astonishing differ- 
ence of opinion resulted. 

The one called the Agricola a " laudatio funebris " in book form, 1 another 
" un eloge historique," 2 embodying a profession of political faith, a political 
" Tendenzschrift," still another recognized in it a historical monograph. 3 Then 
we learned that it was an abject "apologia vitae" of its hero no less than of its 
author, 4 an obituary interwoven with a historical monograph, inserted either at 
the time of composition, 5 or at a later period; "a literarische Zwittergattung, 
welche etwas formloses an sich hat," 6 and so on with more or less important 
modifications or compromises. 7 

Now a careful examination of the Agricola will show, I feel convinced, that it 
is not necessary to resort to any new species of literary composition in order 
properly to catalogue this work. 

Among the many hypotheses advanced, only four can be specially noticed here. 

The first of these was advanced by Huebner, who contended that the Agricola 
was a funeral oration in book form, with a regular prooemium, narratio, epilogus. 
This hypothesis is now no longer taken seriously, and has been practically aban- 
doned by its own author. 8 

Another hypothesis, advocated with no little ingenuity and a singular pertinacity, 
is that of Gantrelle, who maintained that the Agricola represented the political 
platform of a moderate party or " juste milieu," as opposed to the Imperialists 
and extreme Republicans. The irp&rov fevSos of his argumentation, and quite 
fatal to it, was the circumstance pointed out by Hirzel and Eussner, that no such 
parties ever existed in Rome. 

In the same year two others, Stahr and E. Hoffmann, tried their hands at the 
Agricola. As they reached practically the same results, I may content myself in 
this place with a brief discussion of the latter's article, unquestionably the ablest 
contribution made to the controversy under notice. Hoffmann makes Tacitus 
incriminate himself by manufacturing damaging evidence out of the most inno- 
cent utterances; accusing him of intentional suppression where he is brief; of 
exaggeration, where he goes into detail. In the eyes of Hoffmann, the Agricola 
is a " colorless abstraction," a frantic effort to exculpate a partisan of Domitian ; 
its hero a political time-server, a " medium ingenium magis extra vitia quam cum 

I. Sommerbrodt, Ienaer Literaturzeit, 1846, pp. 823 ff., who takes refuge in a very extensive 
activity of a later ' Bearbeiter ' ! 

1 E. Huebner, Hermes, I. (1866), pp. 438-448. 

2 I. Gantrelle, Revue de V instruction publique en Belgique, 1870, pp. 27-46; 1878, pp. 217- 
239, and repeatedly elsewhere; cf. Ulbrich, p. 37, 41, 49, 53. I. Asbach, I.e. 

3 L. Urlichs, Commentatio de vita et honoribus Agricolae, Wuerzburg, 1868; Commentatio 
de vita et honoribus Taciti, Wuerzburg. 1879, pp. 2r-24. 

4 E. Hoffmann, Zeitschs. /. oestr. Gymn. XXI. (1870), pp. 249 275. Cf. also A. Stahr, 
Gesch. der Regierung des Tiberius, 1871, pp. 11-22. 

8 G. Andresen, Festschrift des Berlin. Gymn. zum Grauen Kloster, Berlin, 1874, pp. 24. 
6 C. Hirzel, Progr. Tuebingen, 1871, pp. 38. 
, ' Cf. Ulbrich, l.c. 

8 Hermes, XVI. (1881), p. 542, note 1. 
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virtutibus," and with all this, the work is at the same time a cringing " apologia 
pro vita sua," primarily addressed to Trajan, an abject attempt to ingratiate him- 
self with the new regime by brazenly villifying the old. But this "captatio 
benevolentiae," he concludes, " failed of its purpose. The Agricola met with a 
chilling reception at the hands of the public, as may be inferred from the abso- 
lute silence of ancient authors regarding it, and their all but absolute silence con- 
cerning its hero." And thus snubbed and disappointed at not receiving a 
proconsular office, Tacitus is said to have disappeared from the political arena. 

Hoffmann's impeachment met with a crushing refutation at the hands of 
Hirzel. 1 Only the concluding statement just cited, the focus toward which all of 
Hoffmann's arguments, like so many rays, are made to converge, has not hitherto 
been answered, although Hirzel does not fail to point out that, inasmuch as the 
publication of the Agricola and the accession of Trajan were nearly coincident, 
it was too early for Tacitus to feel himself slighted at any alleged non-recognition 
on the part of the new ruler. 

This deficiency can now be supplied by documentary evidence which did not 
exist when Hirzel wrote his article. The unexpected avenger of Tacitus ap- 
peared in 1890 in the shape of an apparently insignificant inscription found in a 
remote corner of Asia Minor, and belonging to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. It is this: 'Ar0vr&Tip Kopvrj\lip Taidrip "To the proconsul Cornelius Taci- 
tus ! " 2 Now, when it is observed that a period of ten to thirteen years was 
usually allowed to intervene between the consulship and a proconsular appoint- 
ment, the confident and far-reaching conclusions of Hoffmann are once and for 
all disposed of. 

I turn to the fourth and last hypothesis to be discussed here, that of Georg 
Andresen. Following a hint thrown out by Hirzel, that the Vita Agricolae con- 
tains too much historical matter to be a biography and too much biography to be 
a history, he endeavors to account for the heterogeneous character of the treatise. 
In Ch. 10-18, we are told, the personality of Agricola is wholly lost sight of, 
the narrative being virtually an independent monograph on 714* Conquest of 
Britain. Ch. 28, giving an account of the memorable adventure of the Usipii, 
is particularly irrelevant. Nay, even the quite incidental reference to the death 
of the prefect Aulus Atticus (Ch. 37 ext.) is said to be wholly out of place in a 
biography! He then proceeds to tell us what we should expect in a genuine 
biography (p. 6), and, of course, has no difficulty in showing that only a portion 
of the Agricola can be considered as satisfying his norm. To account for this 
anomaly, Andresen advances the following hypothesis : The historical, geographi- 
cal, and ethnological chapters were written long before the death of Agricola and 
with no intention of forming a part of a subsequent biography, but merely as a 
" Vorstudie" to the Histories, dealing with the reign of Domitian (p. 12). 

The first question which suggests itself in considering this theory is : On what 
foundation does Andresen's biographical canon rest? To have any validity, it 
should be abstracted from such of the biographical works of the ancients as have 

1 L.c. pp. 14-37. 

* The discoverer published the inscription in the form: '\v9v [wary] tto. KopviiKup Taicirtp 
(Butt, de Corresp. Hell., 1890, p. 621), thus confirming the praenomen as given in the codex 
Mediceus A subsequent re-examination, however, by E. Hula and E. Szanto (Sitzungsber. der 
Wiener Acad , 1894, p. 18) has shown that the rq> of avOvwdrif had been misread as wo. 
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been preserved. But a careful examination of the extant plot of Greek and Roman 
literature 1 can leave no doubt that Andresen's canon was not taken from them, 
as they completely fail to exhibit any such norm or even any consistent type. 2 

If the Agricola does contain, as nobody can deny, a considerable amount of 
historical matter as distinct from personal details, that fact is simply due to the 
circumstance that Tacitus was not writing the life of an orator or of a poet or 
of a scientist, but that of a man who occupied conspicuous positions under the 
imperial government, and who as the conqueror of Britain was himself helping 
to make history. When we are told that in Chs. 10-18 Agricola ceases to be the 
central figure, we cheerfully admit it; but we shall presently see that the alleged 
irrelevancy does not exist, and that these chapters admirably subserve a very 
definite purpose in the narrative of Tacitus' hero. 

As for the surmise that the ethnological and geographical portions were orig- 
inally written for a different purpose and at a different time, I do not see how I 
can better demonstrate its improbability than by merely stating the presumptions 
it involves. 

We know that the Histories appeared about the year 105-109, bringing down 
the narrative to the close of Domitian's reign, in 96. Tacitus was engaged upon 
this work, as we learn from the Agricola, in 98. Now we are asked to believe 
that the author had prepared a monograph on the conquest of Britain, sometime 
before the death of Agricola (93 A.D.), i.e. at least fifteen years before he reached 
that stage in his narrative in which the episode in question was to be incorporated ! 
That is incredible, not to mention that it is a mere conjecture, invented to support 
a preconceived theory. 

That Tacitus himself believed that he was writing a biography is confirmed by 
his introduction, and again emphasized at the close. 

In Ch. 4-9 the author speaks of the family of Agricola, his education, and 
his first military experience. He next dwells briefly upon the regular ' cursus 
honorum ' through which Agricola passed, and we are told that in all these posi- 
tions he displayed the qualities of a scrupulously honest and modest official. 
Tacitus' concise treatment of these years has been severely censured, particularly 
by Hoffmann, and attributed to very sinister motives; but Tacitus distinctly 
implies that there were no noteworthy acts to be recorded. Agricola simply 
did his duty and guided his conduct by that moderation which Tacitus never 
tires of emphasizing as the very key-note of his character. As a matter of fact, 
there was little opportunity for personal achievements in the positions which he 
held, nor do we know of any others who won distinction in those troublous times 
except at the peril of their lives. 

With Agricola's election as consul and immediate appointment as governor of 
Britain, the second stage in his career opens, and it is at this point that all the 
trouble of modern critics begins. The introduction of a geographical and ethno- 

1 Xenophon's Agesilaus, Isocrates* Euagoras, the vitae X oratorum, Plutarch, Maroellinus' 
Bt'os ©ovKi6t'5ou and the rest of the 0tot of our scholia, Sallust's Catiline and Ingiirtka, Nepos, 
Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars, and the few that have survived from his De viris illustrious. 

2 I was pleased to find this view confirmed in the admirable address on Tacitus by Fr. Leo, 
Goettingen, 1896, p. 9 : " Der Agricola ist eine Biographie, nichts anderes, fiir diese Gattung gab 
es zwar eine Form aber keine Kunstform, nach einer solchen strebte Tacitus; die Biographie, 
zumal die antike, neigt dem Individuellen, der Geist des Tacitus dem Typischen zu; in diesen 
Gegensatzen liegt die Losung der Rathsel, die das kleine Kunstwerk als Ganzes aufgiebt." 
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logical excursus may have been suggested by Thucydides or, more probably, by 
Sallust, the great model of Tacitus in this earlier period of his literary career. 

But whatever influence they may have had, Tacitus gives us at least one very 
good reason himself: "Britanniae situm populosque multis scriptoribus memo- 
ratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive referam sed quia turn primam perdo- 
mita est : ita quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia percoluere, rerum fide 
tradentur." 

That the story of the many unsuccessful campaigns of Agricola's predecessors 
was also inserted with special design is equally manifest from the opening sen- 
tence of Ch. 18: "Hunc Britanniae statum, has bellorum vices media iam aestate 
transgressus Agricola invenit." What was this design? It was unquestionably 
this: The geographical and ethnological chapters serve the distinct purpose of 
acquainting the reader, and on the basis of more correct information than had 
hitherto been accessible, with the kind of country and the character of the people 
a Roman general had to deal, and with the obstacles he had to overcome; the 
historical retrospect, on the other hand, admirably points out how the numerous 
predecessors of Agricola coped with these difficulties, and how utterly unequal, 
barring a few ephemeral successes, they all proved themselves to be in the face 
of the tremendous task set before them. 

But unruly and brave as were these Britons, inclement as was their climate, 
unsuccessful as had been all previous Roman governors, though a Cerialis and a 
Frontinus were among them, Agricola alone, by his tact, his energy, his adminis- 
trative skill and military genius, finally drove the natives to unite in one supreme 
effort to throw off the yoke of the invader. Agricola alone triumphantly suc- 
ceeded, where all his predecessors had lamentably failed. 

With the skill of the dramatic artist, — for Tacitus was such, if there ever was 
one, 1 — the author had been marshalling his facts to lead up to the denouement. 
With the closing words of Ch. 27, " ita inritatis utrimque animis discessum," the 
no less excited reader feels the oppressive calm that precedes the storm, feels that 
the final catastrophe is at hand. And just as often in the Greek drama a sooth- 
ing choral chant precedes the Tcpvrireia, thus Tacitus here, to give the reader 
time to calm his emotions, so to speak, introduces the " magnum et memorabile 
facinus " of the Usipian cohort, a narrative showing at the same time, as has also 
been observed by others, of what heterogeneous elements the army of Agricola 
was composed; and it is not without significance that Calgacus is made to extract 
an encouraging omen from this very adventure. 

There is but one point more which I desire to touch upon in this abstract. 
The two famous speeches of Calgacus and Agricola have also been condemned as 
out of place in a genuine biography, suitable as they might be in a historical nar- 
rative proper. It has already been remarked that much of the historical character 
of this biography is necessarily conditioned by the fact, that Tacitus is dealing with 
events which have always been the special province of the historian and, as is well 

1 This had long been written, when I came upon the following beautiful passage in Leo, I.e., 
p. 13: " Noch ist das Wort nicht gesprochen, das uns das Ewige und Urivergangliche im Wesen 
dieses Mannes verdeutlicht. Es ist bald gesprochen: Tacitus war ein Dichter, eines der wenigen 
grossen Dichter, die das rBmische Volk besessen hat. Es ist bedeutsam fur die Geschichte des 
griechischen und romischen Geistes, dass der grosste griechische Philosopll und der griisste 
romische Historiker ganz zu verstehen sind, nur wenn man sie als Dichter versteht." 
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known, fictitious speeches are a peculiar characteristic of classical historiography. 
The ancients resorted to this expedient in the conviction, that by so doing they 
could most vividly and with greater objectivity represent the feelings and motives 
by which the principal characters were actuated. Precisely the same artistic 
reasons, I maintain, induced Tacitus to introduce the two speeches in the Agricola 
at this particular juncture. They define the issues and reflect the spirit of the 
contending parties, the whole effect produced being far more realistic than would 
have been possible through mere analysis. 

Hence we must maintain that the Vita Agricolae of Tacitus is, indeed, a 
genuine biography, distinguished by an artistic unity of design, such as few similar 
classic works possess, all the portions alleged to be irrelevant being, with con- 
summate skill, made to subserve the one supreme purpose of the author — to hand 
down to posterity the memorable achievements of the conqueror of Britain. It is 
a biography inspired by filial affection, and composed as a warm tribute to a man 
whom one of the greatest stylistic artists in the world's literature looked up to 
with genuine admiration. 1 

23. A New MS. of Catullus, by Professor Wm. Gardner Hale, of 
the University of Chicago (read by Professor Clement L. Smith). 

Theodor Heyse, CatulVs Buck der Lieder, mentions, in his Appendix, eleven 
Vatican MSS. of Catullus. Ellis' critical edition gives readings from one of these, 
which he names V (Vaticanus, 1630). In the spring of 1896, in the course of 
my work as Director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, I 
found in the Vatican catalogues twelve titles of MSS. of Catullus. Some of these 
MSS. might, I hoped, even if of inferior value in themselves, throw light on 
the vexed questions of the interrelations of the more important MSS., and so 
help to determine whether (as Baehrens thought) we already possess in O and G 
the complete extant tradition of the lost Verona MS., or (as Ellis, Schwabe, 
and Schulze hold) we are to regard some of the secondary MSS. as descended 
from the lost Verona MS. through some other MS., now lost, and so are to assign 
their evidence a place in the constitution of the text. I made a careful com- 
parative study of Heyse's eleven MSS., and, finding four of them to be distinctly 
good (of about the same rank, apparently, as C, H, and L), I gave them to four 
members of the School, Dr. Burton and Messrs. W. K. Denison, Holmes, and 
Tamblyn, to collate. The remaining six (V having been already collated) I gave 
to Professor Dixon, likewise a member of the School, for a more cursory examina- 
tion, and the collection of a limited number of specimen readings. 

The twelfth MS. (which I shall call R, or the Codex Romanus) had been 
entered under a wrong title. When I at last laid hands upon it, I recognized at 
the first glance that it was of about the same age with O and G, and could not 
repress the hope that it would prove to be the missing source of the secondary 
MSS.; for to belief in a missing source, rather than to a forced derivation from 

1 In this attitude we have also both the explanation and justification of the eulogistic charac- 
ter of the Agricola. Cp also Amm. Marcell. XVI. i, 3: quidquid autem narrabitur quod non 
faisitas arguta concinnat sed fides Integra rerum absoivit, documentis evidentibus fulta ad lauda- 
t'vam paene materiem pertinebit. 
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G, I had myself inclined. I, of course, proceeded at once to make a collation, 
and later went to Paris and Oxford for the study of G and O. 

In an early number of the American Journal of Archaeology, I shall publish 
a combination of my collation with the collations of the four other Vatican MSS., 
made by the students named above. 1 Meanwhile, I may indicate a few of the 
conclusions to which I have come, touching the relationship of R, G, and O to 
one another, and to Ver. (the "lost Verona MS."). 

G and R are not direct copies of Ver., but of a copy of that MS., which for 
convenience we may call alpha. Whether O is likewise a copy of a copy, or goes 
back directly to Ver., cannot be determined with the material at command. 

Of the three great MSS., R is the most beautiful in execution. It is also the 
richest in material; for it contains 133 double or triple readings, scattered 
throughout the poems, against the 93 of G, confined to the first sixty-six poems, 
and the very few of O, confined to poems I, II, III, and the first fifteen verses of 
LXIV. G and R are fairly faithful copies of the lost alpha. Whether alpha was 
the work of a theorizing scribe who corrected many errors, and O was the work 
of a careful scribe who copied what he saw, or alpha was a faithful copy of Ver., 
and O a careless one, is a more complicated question. I at present incline 
toward the second alternative. 

Alpha was probably written in 1375 (see Chatelain's argument from the etc. in 
the phrase quando cansignorius laborabat in extremis, etc., at the end of G). I 
suspect this to have been done at the instance of Coluccio Salutati (see his three 
extant letters upon the subject, written in the summer and late autumn of 1374)- 
Certainty in this matter is impossible, but no other hypothesis has any evidence to 
support it. Probably (again certainty is impossible) alpha was first sent to Coluc- 
cio, and R, which is shown by the legend " 71 carte 39," at the top of the first 
written page, to have belonged to him, was accordingly written before G. 

Most of the double or triple readings in R and G were in Ver. The double 
readings in O are, with possibly a few exceptions, the invention of the " corrector " 
of that MS. 

In the course of my collation of R, I felt the need of fuller knowledge of the 
readings of the earlier secondary MSS. than even Professor Ellis' great edition 
affords, and accordingly arranged that Professor Dixon, before leaving Italy, 
should collate the Bologna MS. B (dated 1412), and Mr. Shipley the Milan MS. 
A, undated, but assigned by Schwabe to the end of the fourteenth century. 
When, upon my return to this country, my seminary took up the study of the 
descent of the secondary MSS., we found ourselves still very imperfectly equipped, 
and Professor Dixon accordingly went back to Europe to obtain the desired mate- 
rial. 2 He had made collations of C La 2 A P Rice. 606 and V, when he was 

1 Simultaneously with the appearance of this number, the Vatican will publish a facsimile of 
the MS. by the heliogravure process, with an introduction by its accomplished librarian, Father 
Ehrle. The details of photographing, printing, binding, and price were left to the discoverer of 
the MS. to arrange with Signor Danesi, through whom the book will be issued. To insure against 
loss, the former undertook to dispose of a certain number of copies in America, which, to lessen 
the risk of injury in the mails, will be imported in a single package, and then carefully wrapped 
and distributed. Orders should be sent to The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave , New York. The 
price will be $4.50, which includes delivery. 

2 The difficulties which his wide separation from manuscripts present to the American profes- 
sor of the classics are great. I, therefore, record with much satisfaction that a second member of 
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recalled by a serious illness in his family. I have since arranged for the making 
of new collations of the remaining MSS. of importance, D, H, and L. As soon 
as is practicable, I plan to publish an apparatus giving complete collations for 
the twenty most important MSS. (A B C D G H L La 2 V M O P R Rice. 606 T V, 
and for the four additional secondary MS. of the Vatican Library, which I have 
named W X~Y Z). Until then, the questions of the descent and interrelations 
of the secondary MSS. cannot be completely settled. The imperfect evidence at 
my disposal seems, however, to point toward the following conclusions : 

We have in R, G, and O the complete tradition of Ver., so far as that tradition 
appears in the extant MSS. All the secondary MSS. are derived from R, with 
some crossings from G, or from now lost descendants of G. M is closely related 
to R, being in all probability a dir.ect copy of it, but with a few readings taken 
from G. P and B are descended from R at a somewhat later, though still early 
stage of its fortunes. The much discussed D is likewise, I incline to think, a 
descendant of R, but with crossings from G or a descendant of G. 

The natural order of procedure would be that I should prepare and publish 
the complete apparatus before taking any further step. This, however, will cost 
so much time that I plan to reverse the order, and, trusting that I may not prove 
to have been led away by partial indications, to publish a volume based upon the 
provisional conclusions just now stated. This volume will contain the collation 
of R, G, and O, with exact indication of the form of abbreviation, or want of 
abbreviation, in all cases where they differ, or where their joint reading is subject 
to doubt; and the collation will accompany a continuous restored text of the 
"lost Verona MS." This text will indicate, by underlining, all cases of uncertain 
restoration. 



24. The Syncretism of the Locative and Instrumental in Latin, by 
Professor H. F. Linscott, of the University of North Carolina (read 
by title). 

The Ablative case of Latin is recognized as a compound case formed by the 
syncretism of three distinct types, the Ablative, Instrumental, and Locative. 
Reasons for the union of the Instrumental and Ablative functions may be readily 
detected on the side of syntactical contact, but formal influences have been 
assumed as the causes of the addition of the Locative force. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to note a few points at which the Locative must have been in 
contact with the Instrumental. 

The ideas of occasion and means were two of the original forces of the Instru- 
mental. In the extension of these functions the case may be used of some object 
which is essential to the completion of the action either as means or cause, and 
which is, also, the place of the action. In such instances, the Instrumental comes 
in direct contact with the Locative, the case of situation. This similarity of force 
is illustrated by the following material from Sanskrit and Lithuanian, languages in 
which differentiation of the cases is found. 

my seminary, Mr O M. Washburn (formerly acting professor of Latin in Hillsdale College), 
volunteered, simultaneously with Professor Dixon, to go to Europe and make the desired 
collations. 
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The Instrumental and Locative may be thus used interchangeably — 
I. When an object is both means and place of an action : 

a. With verbs of motion, e.g. a road may be viewed as a means essential to 
the motion, as in the following : — 

Skt. R. V. v. 45. 10, udna nd anayanta dhiras, ' like a ship upon the water 
the wise ones led him ' ; R. V. iv. 19. 8, pdristhitd atrnad badbadhdn&h sirli indrah 
srdvitave prthivyd, ' Indra released the pent waters so that they flowed upon the 
earth.' Lith. kid ji jitu vis keliii, 'that she should go ever by (on) the path,' 
teip po p'etu jis mdto had labai daitg imoniu td ulicze etna, ' then at noon he saw 
that very many men walked on the street] nuplauksi ialiims lankelems ( jures, 
' you will swim in the sea on green waves' 

With these uses of the Instrumental compare the Locative, denoting place of 
motion, e.g. Skt. R. V. x. 168. 3, antdrikse pathibhir iyamdno, ' moving on the 
paths in the shy' (both Locative and Instrumental); Lith. las bedynteris ir tarn 
dargi sukinos, ' the servant walked about in the garden.' 

The parallel usage of the Ablative in Latin may have been derived from either 
source, Instrumental or Locative, e.g. it clamor caelo primusque accurrit Acestes, 
Verg. Aen. v. 451, 'a shout rings through the sky, and first Acestes rushes up'; 
caute ut incedas via, Plaut. Cure. 32, ' that you move cautiously on your way ' 
(Roby, Lot. Gram. II. 11 76). 

b. With certain verbs an object may be viewed as a medium through and in 
which an action takes place. Both Instrumental and Locative cases are found, 
e.g. Instrumental : Skt. R. V. i. 47. 9, tena ndsatyh gatatn rdthena suryatvacd, 
' O truth, come by {upon) the chariot with gleaming surface '; Lith. szepim begau, 
' I come by the ship' : Locative : Skt. R. V.'u 47. 3, dthddyd dasra vdsu bibhratd 
rdthe, ' to-day, O helper, bring a blessing in thy chariot'; Lith./i neszidje ranko \ 
rutu vamikele, ' she carried in her hand a crown of rue.' 

For Latin compare veni utfidibus cantarem seni, Plaut. Ep. 500, datque torum 
caespes : libet hoc requiescere tecum, Ovid, Mel. x. 556, and similar uses without 
preposition (Roby, Lat. Gram. II. 1174). 

c. The Instrumental is in contact with the Locative in certain constructions in 
which the idea of situation prevails, e.g. 

1. Point in space: — Skt. R. V. vi. 52. I, nd tdd divA nd prthivyinu manye, 
' neither in heaven nor on earth do I praise thee '; 

2. Point in time : — Skt. R. V. x. 10. 9, ratribhir asmd dhabhir dacasyet, 
'she will serve him by day and night' ; Lith. kitais metais rugei anksaaus 
nundkdavo, ' in other years the rye ripened earlier.' 

II. When an object may be viewed as both the occasion and place of a quality. 
For the Instrumental, cf. Skt. R. V. i. 164. 37, nd vi jSnami ydd iveddm dsmi 
ninydh sdmnaddho mdnasa carami, ' I know not what I am; I go about inwardly 
prepared in mind' ; R. V. viii. 21. 12, nfbhir cucyima, 'let us be strong in our 
heroes ' ; Lith. vena akimi dhlas, ' blind in one eye ' ; silpnas kijomis, ' weak in 
tie feet.' 

Compare with this usage that of the Locative, e.g. Skt. R. V. i. 37. 5, jdmbhe 
rdsasya vavrdhe, ' he became strong in the draught of sap ' ; R. V. iii. 1. 1 1, urdn 
mahan ambddhi vavardha, ' the mighty one grew in wide absoluteness ' : Lith. : — 
Both the Locative and Instrumental are used in certain expressions, e.g. vyresnis 
mttais or metus, ' old by reason of or in years.' This construction appears in 
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Latin as the Ablative of Specification, e.g. Crassus cum cognomine dives turn 
copiis, Cic. de Off. 2. 16. It is clear that the usage may be referred either to the 
Instrumental or Locative in the force noted above. 

These comparisons have established the fact that, for certain constructions in 
the parent speech, either the Locative or Instrumental might have been used. 
The condition, promoting such a confusion in case usage, is that the idea to be 
expressed may be, at once and in the same thought group, both the place and 
the occasion, means or attendant circumstance of an action or condition. It 
therefore seems probable that this confusion would be the starting-point of the 
process which has been extended by analogy, and caused a nearly complete 
syncretism of the cases, not only in Latin but also in Greek, Celtic, and Germanic. 

25. Notes on Two Passages of Sophocles' Antigone, by John L. 
Margrander, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y. (read by Professor Earle) . 

I. Antigone, vv. 1-3. 

'il KOivbv aiT&$e\$ov TotmJpijs K&pa, 
ap' ol<T0' Sri Zeds twp dir* Qlblirov KctKtav 
inrolov oixi "<?" %Tt £tbaaiv reKei; 

In the very beginning of the noble play, the problem of vv. 1-3 has a senti- 
mental as well as a critical interest. But if any of the many attempted solutions 
has been advanced with confidence, it has failed of conviction. Yet I believe 
the true solution will suggest itself with proper attention to stress. 

In verse 3 one word was chosen for especial emphasis — oixl. When we 
emphasize this word before v$v, immediately following and likewise emphatic, 
the stop necessarily resulting after oixl produces a suspense which becomes 
satisfied when we reach reXe?, from which we retrospectively supply the aorist 
suspended in oixl. The construction therefore is : 

dp olp0' Hti Zeds twv 6.-W OlStirov kukwv 
ottoiov oixl WW< v$v tVt fciffoix reXe?; 
and we may render : 

" Dost thou know that, if there be aught of CEdipus' evil heritage that Zeus 
hath not discharged, we two shall live to see him do it? " 

For the construction we may compare such passages as Xenophon, Cyr. I. 4. 
18: b it Kvpos bp&v iKfioySovvTas ko.1 rois &\\ovs ira.o-<rvSt, eV/Jo?;0e< Kal airbs 
tp&tov Tore Sr\a ivdvs, ouitote oio'/ievos (sc. eVSvow&u) . 

This interpretation not only removes all difficulty as to the position of the word 
Zeus, the chief stumbling-block of nearly all interpretations hitherto advanced, 
but also places what follows in its true light. Paley unquestionably went too far 
in rejecting vv. 4-6; and yet he was led by a true instinct. These verses may be 
development, as Jebb defends; but, under the old conceptions of vv. 2, 3, the 
reason therefor was not so apparent. With the view here advocated vv. 4-10 
harmonize admirably. Following it, we have in w. 2, 3, the twofold thought 
that nearly every conceivable ill had already been visited on the sisters, but that, 
if any ill still remained, it would yet be visited on them : w. 4-6 develop the 
former thought, vv. 7-10 the latter. 
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Professor M. L. D'Ooge, who had the kindness to examine my interpretation 
of this passage, not only accepts it, but has communicated to me what I consider 
absolutely decisive evidence of its correctness; to wit, the resumption of ottoiov 
oi%l (v. 3) by birotov oi (v. 5). — As the only change in the text I would there- 
fore suggest a comma after oi>x'- 

II. Creon, vv. 1095-1097. 

eyvuKa Kairis Kal rapdo-ao/iat. ippivas, 
t6 t' elKadeiv yap 8eiv6v, avrurravra di 
dry Tardgai Bvpiiv iv Seivi} Tapa. 

This passage, like the one just discussed, will yield to proper stress. At one 
time it was generally thought corrupt; recent editors, among them Bellermann, 
Jebb, Wecklein, follow the Mss. But they fail to draw the obvious conclusion 
that position demands. If vv. 1095-1097 be sound (and there is no good reason 
for believing them otherwise), it follows that iv deivip (1097) must contain a 
pointed reference to 5eiv6v (1096) : the poet would not have used this trite word 
twice within so short a space except in that way. In reading we must therefore 
emphasize iv 5etv(p as well as avrurravTa and dry. It will then appear that iv 
Seiv(p does indeed refer to Seivbv (1066) and with concessive force, "dire though it 
be," "bei allem Argen." We may translate thus, adopting a German version 
to avoid departing too far from the Greek : 

" Arg ist's ums Weichen, doch bei allem Argen bleibt nur die Wahl, dass man 
durch Widerstand den trotzgen Sinn mit Verderben schlagt." 

The same construction recurs in the Electro, vv. 221-225 : 

Seivois ■fivayKdoSyv, Seivois. 
iil-oid', o& \d0ei /*' 6py$. 
dXX' Iv yap Seivois 01} ax!\o<j> 
roiras dras, 
i<j>pa /ie /3/os %xy. 

I here refer Seivois (221) to the repressive measures practised on Electra, and 
render : 

"They thought to restrain me with dire measures, dire; I know it well, passion 
blinds me not to the fact; but, dire though they be, I shall not hold down these 
plaints, as long as life holds me." 

It is usual to illustrate iv deiv<!> of our passage by iv KaXcp of Electra 384 : a 
much closer resemblance, I believe, exists between iv 5eiv<p (-ots) and such 
phrases as iv roirois, iv roioirois, " in hac rerum condicione." 

For the image underlying vv. 1096, 1097, which has caused no little trouble, 
cf. Iliad 16. 303-305 : 

oi yap iru ri Tpues apyupiKav bir' 'Axaidv 
wpOTpoirdSrjv cpofiiovTO peKaivdiav dirb vrj&v, 
dW It' dp' 4v8C<rravTO, viav S'vmSfiKOv dvdyKTQ. 

Remarks were made by Professor Earle. 
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26. The Delphin Classics, by Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of 
Haverford College (read by Professor Ebeling) . 

The Delphin classics were editions of the principal Latin authors expressly 
prepared for the Dauphin of France, the son of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa. 
The name " Dauphin," which according to Littre was a proper name, Delphinus 
(the same word as the name of the fish), was from 1349 to the revolution of 1830 
the distinctive title of the eldest son of the French king. 

The preparation of the Delphin series was due to the suggestion of the Duke 
of Montausier, the governor of the Dauphin. He was born in 1610, and became 
governor of the Dauphin in 1668, when the little prince was about seven years 
old. Montausier was one of the most distinguished nobles about the court. He 
is frequently mentioned in the letters of Madame de Sevigne, in passages which 
regularly attest his sincerity and independence of mind (IV. 18; V. 7; V. 255; 
VI. 273; VIII. 293). 

Another scholar whose name is always mentioned in connection with this series 
was Bossuet, the famous bishop of Meaux. He was appointed preceptor to the 
Dauphin in 1670, and for ten years had charge of the actual instruction of the 
prince. He is frequently mentioned by the Delphin commentators, and several 
of them acknowledge their indebtedness to him for much valuable assistance in 
their work. During his preceptorship he wrote for the Dauphin's edification his 
Treatise on the Knowledge of God and of Self, his Discourse on Universal His- 
tory, and his Polity derived from Holy Writ. He was not, however, editor, or 
sub-editor of the Delphin series, and he seems really to have had very little to 
do with its publication. 

The editor-in-chief of the series was Pierre Daniel Huet, one of the most 
erudite men of his time. Born in 1630, he died in 1721, at the age of almost 91. 
He was devoted to study and books from his infancy, and throughout his long life 
he manifested an extreme diligence and a careful economy of time, which remind 
one of the elder Pliny. He studied philosophy, theology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics; he wrote poetry, fiction, and treatises on special topography; he was 
versed not only in Greek and Latin, but also in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 

In 1670 Huet was appointed sub-preceptor to the Dauphin, and during the 
next ten years he was mainly occupied in superintending the publication of the 
Delphin classics. He selected the Latin authors who were to be prepared for 
the Dauphin's use, and assigned them to the various contributors. The collabora- 
teurs were all French; perhaps the best known are Madame Dacier, Charles de 
la Rue, and the paradoxical Hardouin. Huet did not undertake the annota- 
tion of any author himself, but finding that the Astronomica of Manilius had 
proved too difficult for the editor to whom it had been assigned, he added an 
appendix to this work. The great Bentley spoke of some of his conjectures with 
respect. 

Naturally enough, the work of the forty different editors is of very unequal 
merit. The series was not intended for scholarly men, but rather for the young 
student of Latin. Pere Hardouin completed his edition of Pliny's Natural His- 
tory in five years, to Huet's unqualified satisfaction. Madame Dacier edited 
Florus, Dictys Cretensis, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius, the last three authors 
appearing in consecutive years. Only one of the series, the Panegyrici Veteres, 
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by de la Baune, has pretensions to be a scholar's book. Montausier desired to 
see such editions as he could himself carry with him on his campaigns, and sev- 
eral of the editors state that they have been instructed to aim at brevity in their 
commentaries. Each of the editors, it may be said, writes a dedicatory epistle in 
which he makes a formal presentation of his work " to the Most Serene Dauphin," 
and several of them add a preface addressed to a wider audience, " the gentle 
reader." Much of this prefatory matter is very interesting, as showing some- 
thing of the conditions and influences under which the Delphin scholiasts per- 
formed their work. 

The new features which Huet designed in the Delphin scheme were the inter- 
pretatio, which was placed under the text of the Latin poets, and a complete 
verbal index, which accompanied each author. One of his favorite projects was 
to combine all the indexes of the series, and to compile out of them a general 
index which " would have traced out the exact limits of the Latin language, and 
would have enabled one to see at a glance, with certainty, the birth and age of 
each word, its uses and significance, its rise, duration, decay, extinction." But in 
1680 the marriage of the Dauphin, " bringing his studies to an end, arrested us all 
in mid-career, and put a stop to the great work." 

The Delphin classics were for a long time popular in the schools and colleges 
of France and England. Steele, writing in the Spectator for 1712 (No. 330, ^f 4), 
makes an English schoolboy say : " All the Boys in the School, but I, have the 
Classick Authors in usum Delphini, gilt and letter'd on the Back." The tradi- 
tional description of the series states that it was prepared ad usum Delphini, but 
Steele's schoolboy is quoting his in usum correctly from the title-page. Brunet, 
Manuel de Libraire, says that the Delphin Horace was reprinted in London 
eighteen times between 1694 and 1793. 

Between 1819 and 1830 the younger Valpy published, at London, "The Delphin 
and Variorum Classics, in 159 Volumes." In this series the Delphin notes and 
interpretatio are printed below the text, and the Variorum notes are given at the 
end of each volume or author. The advertisements of this series announced 
that it was the publisher's intention " to use the best text, and not the Delphin." 
His original scheme had been to reprint the French editions, and over this a 
Quarterly Reviewer of that day made merry : " We allude to a precious scheme 
of Mr. Valpy's, now in progress, of republishing the very worst editions of the 
Latin Classics" (Vol. XXII. p. 303). 

The great popularity of the original Delphin editions may be a mark of the 
low state of scholarship rather than of their own merit; but the merit of books 
is relative to the age in which they appear, and in estimating this famous series 
we should pay due regard to the state of classical criticism at that epoch. For 
various reasons, ancient learning in France had been suffering a gradual decay 
since the time of Francis I., and the ancient literatures had become less and less 
popular until the great quarrel between the Ancients and the Moderns, in all its 
absurdity, was rendered possible. Under such circumstances, the appearance of 
compendious editions of forty Latin authors, or titles, prepared by the best 
scholars available in France, published at great expense in a magnificent quarto 
shape, paid for out of the royal treasury and thus stamped with the royal approval, 
must have done much to popularize classical study; and, remembering this ser- 
vice, we should speak with respect of the Delphin classics, which, with all their 
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demerits, remained for many generations, in France, in England, in America, the 
schoolboy's constant friend. 

Remarks were made by Professor March and Dr. Ingraham. 

27. Lucretius and Cicero, by Professor E. G. Sihler, of New York 
University (read by Dr. Paton). 

This paper appears in the Transactions. Remarks were made by 
Professor Peck. 



28. A Study of Conjunctional Temporal Clauses in Thukydides, 
by Miss Winifred Warren, of Bryn Mawr College (read by Professor 
Smyth) . 

§ 1. Mood. 

In the past and present spheres, particular action in correspondence with fact 
is regularly expressed by the indicative in both clauses. An infinitive or participle 
representing the indicative of the main clause, a verbal noun upon which the 
subordinate clause depends, ellipsis of the independent verb, the infinitive with 
irplv — all these are exceptions that need no comment. A single case of the 
infinitive after fire is found (II. 102. 5). Iterative or generic action in the 
leading clause Thukydides expresses by the indicative, in the temporal clause by 
the subjunctive for the present sphere, the optative for the past. No certain 
instance of action contrary to fact in a temporal clause appears. 

In the future sphere, the main verb assumes, according to thought and context, 
any of the forms used of future time, namely, future indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, imperative, or substitutes for these. The subordinate verb, unless it is 
under the influence of a past indicative, is regularly subjunctive. The future in- 
dicative is found but twice (I. 39. 3, VI. 86. 5). Once (III. 39. 8) the present 
indicative 5« with the infinitive is used with future force. Even when the gov- 
erning verb is a past indicative or is under the influence of a past indicative, 
Thukydides, following his inclination to give repraesentatio wide range, generally 
uses the subjunctive in the subordinate clause. The optative appears in the 
following cases : — 

(a) The temporal clause depends upon an optative in a final clause (four 
times) . 

(/>) The temporal clause depends upon a subjunctive in a final clause, which 
in turn depends upon a secondary tense of the indicative (once). 

(c) The temporal clause depends, directly or indirectly, upon an infinitive 
with &v (three times). 

(d) The temporal clause depends upon a past future expressed by ^/xeXXov 
with the infinitive (three times). 

(e) The temporal clause depends upon an indicative (actual or virtual) of 
past time, but expressing action so directed toward the future that there is partial 
obliquity (twice). 

The modal particle dv in temporal clauses Thukydides uses for the most part 
in accordance with the principles of standard Attic prose. The manuscripts 
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offer twelve instances of the omission of the particle, and a historical study of 
syntax gives sufficient ground for the justification of these exceptions. 

§ 2. Tense. 

This division deals with tense only as indicating the sphere of time. The dis- 
tinction of imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, as also that of present and perfect, 
is not such as to affect the question of sphere. 

As regards the historical present in connection with temporal clauses, the 
conditions under which it appears in the main clause do not differ from those 
under which it occurs in sentences of other sorts. It is by no means infrequent, 
appears alone or coordinate with imperfect or aorist, and is found when the 
temporal clause denotes antecedent, contemporaneous, subsequent, or overlapping 
action. In the subordinate clause, the examples of the historical present are few. 
It occurs with as when the main verb is itself an historical present (V. 10. 5, 
VII. 84. 3), and when the main verb is aorist (I. 63. 1). It occurs with ?ws 
when the main verb is imperfect, and an imperfect is coordinate with the his- 
torical present of the temporal clause (VII. 81. 4), and with irplv when the main 
verb is imperfect (VII. 39. 2), and aorist (I. 132. 5). 

A passage showing the use of the formal present with future force (III. 39. 8) 
has already been mentioned. 

Twice a temporal clause that is dependent upon an infinitive after a verb of 
wishing has the imperfect indicative. Thus, IV. 67. 4 : %$eov dp6p.<p itc rrjs ivtSpas, 
0ov\6p,ei>oi (pddffai Tplv Hvyic\ri<r$iji>ou Tt&Xtv rets TiXas Kal ?oi$ £ti ii dfm^a iv 
airats %v. The writer looks beyond the original wish, and makes the predication 
according to the realization that he sees in fact. 

By combination of spheres a certain freedom in the form of expression is 
admitted. Though the temporal relation of two actions belong to the past or 
future sphere, one of them may be described under its relation to the present, as 
for example, I. 76. 2 : ide^dpeda . . . &%toi re ap.a voplfovres eixoi Kal ipXv SoKovvTes, 
pi%P l °" Ta £vi*<ptpoirra \oyi£&pevoi Tip diKaiip \6y<p vvv xPV^^ e - The instances, 
however, are sporadic. 

The substantive verb of the present sometimes appears with an expression of 
lapse of time, when a past fact stated in the subordinate clause is dated, as 
I. 13. 3: ?t?j 5' karl pdXurra TpiaKbaia es Tip/ Te\evTT)V rovBe tou 7roX^ou, Sre 
'ApeiPOKXijs Xaptois fjXBev. A fact thus dated may itself be expressed in its rela- 
tion to the present. 

§ 3. Stem-system. 

The present stem shows an action extended, the aorist an action concentrated. 
The perfect seems to have originally had an intensive force. It will be convenient 
to consider the subject under the classification of the temporal relation of the 
main and subordinate actions. 

A. Antecedent action. — When the action of the subordinate clause is ante- 
cedent, completely or partially, no restriction arising from the temporal clause 
falls upon the view of the main action. Hence consideration of the main verb 
is unnecessary here. In the dependent clause, the aoristic view is used of action 
purely antecedent, while the extensive aspect may be used either of such action, 
or of action overlapping upon that of the principal clause and therefore at once 
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antecedent and contemporaneous. On account of possible ambiguity, the exten- 
sive view is practically almost confined to the expression of overlapping action. 
Illustrations will serve to make the distinction clear. In the sentence, I. 13. 5 : 
eVeiSi) re oi"EX\ij)'es /iaXXov eVXpfoi', r&s mvs KTnio-d/ievoi rb XijotikJv KaBypovv, 
the action of the subordinate verb is still continuing when the main action takes 
place. But compare the aorist ijpl;a.i>To in I. 5. 1 : oi ydp "EXXtji^s . . . eVeiSi) 
fipfavro fiaWov Tr€pa.L0v<r6at vavtriv eV' dXX7jXovs, irpdwovro irpbs XjjiTTeiav. Thu- 
kydides uses the pluperfect in a temporal clause of pure antecedence when he 
wishes to compensate for the extensive view lost by the use of the aorist. 

B. Contemporaneous action. — Four different phases of contemporaneous 
action are marked by the forms assumed by both the independent and the subor- 
dinate verb. When distinction is possible between the present and aorist stems, 
if both verbs are of the present stem, the two actions may be coincident in exten- 
sion — necessarily, if the conception of limit is involved — or one may be inserted 
in the other; if both verbs are of aoristic form, the two actions are in aoristic 
coincidence; if one verb is of the present stem and the other of the aorist, one 
action is inserted in the other. 

The form of insertion whereby the action of the temporal clause falls within 
the action of the leading clause (the so-called inverse construction) is used by 
Thukydides only to a limited extent. The imperfect of the substantive verb 
appears in the principal sentence five times, and in two instances birrjpxov is 
found. A second verb of equivalent force is joined with r/v in II. 102. 5 : irplv 
&p eipibv iv rairy Tjj x&pq. KaToiKlo-rjTai, tjtis Sre eKTeive ri)v p,r)Ttpa ^irw birb 
ifKtov iupa.ro 13,-qSk 717 r\v. One case of the perfect stem with the inverse con- 
struction occurs (V. 49. 2). 

C. Subsequent action. — The reverse of the relations of antecedence is seen in 
the case of subsequence. If the action of the main verb is viewed as aoristic, the 
relation is that of pure subsequence, as III. 24. 2 : eltri ydp rtves airCbv 0? dire- 
rpiwovTo is tt)v to\iv irpiv iirepfialveiv. If the action of the main verb is viewed 
as extensive, there may be pure subsequence, or the actions may overlap, as 
VIII. 45. I : ex 8k roi)r<j> ral eV» irpirepov, wplv is t^v "P65ox abrobs dxaorijxai, 
rdSe eVpdfftrero. When the actions overlap, the conception may also take the 
form of limit, and this is the only case in which there is restriction upon the 
subordinate verb by reason of the temporal relations. If the verb in a clause of 
limit is aoristic, the action forms the limit; if the action is viewed as extensive, 
the limit falls within this action. Thus, IV. 4. I : Tj<rbx a £ ev *""* &w\oiai, p-ixp' 
a&Tots rots ffTpartt^Tats ffXoXdfbVffix opfir/ eVeVe<re irepiffTaaiv eVretx&rai rb xwpfox, 
and I. 118. 2: Tjo-ixatov re rb ir\iov roO xP ovov ■ • • "V'" 8% i] Siva/us twp 
'ABrjvaluv <m<p!is rjpero Kal tj}s 1-vp.p.a.xtas airSv ^ittoxto. 

§ 4. Conjunctions. 
The relations of antecedence, contemporaneity, and subsequence that are 
denoted by temporal clauses are expressed by conjunctions. This statement, 
assuming distinct lines of demarcation, is subject to certain limitations. It is 
possible with broad stroke to synchronize actions that a finer touch would dis- 
tinguish as in sequent relation, and hence there arises a loose employment of 
conjunctions of contemporaneity. Further, certain conjunctions of limit may be 
used either of contemporaneous action or of subsequent action overlapping. 
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With action of the latter kind, conjunctions of subsequence may under certain 
circumstances be used to denote limit. 

A. Antecedence. — ■ ivel in Thukydides is followed by the imperfect, aorist, and 
pluperfect indicative. In the single passage where the optative occurs (VIII. 
38. 5), iireidtf is probably to be read. eTreiSr/ is found with the present, imper- 
fect, aorist, perfect, and pluperfect indicative, once with the present optative, and 
four times with the aorist optative, eirijx occurs with the aorist subjunctive three 
times; eiretddv with the present subjunctive twice, and the aorist subjunctive five 
times. 

ojs is always followed by the indicative. The tenses found are the historical 
present, imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. 

xnrrepov rj is once (VI. 4. 2) used with the infinitive on the same principle as 
Tpbrepov yj. 

dip' ov appears with the present, imperfect, aorist, and perfect indicative, but 
only once or twice with each. 

6<t<£kis in its single occurrence (VII. 18. 3) is used of antecedent action, and 
introduces a clause with the aorist optative. 

B. Contemporaneity. — 6Ve is followed by the present, imperfect, future, 
aorist, and pluperfect indicative, and once by the present infinitive. inrire 
occurs with the present optative thirteen times, and with the aorist optative 
twenty times; for doubtless in the two passages in which ore is found with the 
optative, oirire is to be read. Srav with the present and aorist subjunctive occurs 
not infrequently; and 6-irbTa.v with the present subjunctive appears four times. 

r)vUa. is employed but once (VII. 73. 3), and governs the imperfect indicative. 

Forms of the relative pronoun — the dative with or without iv, the accusative 
denoting extent, the local-temporal genitive ou — are occasionally met. 

Among conjunctions of limit, ?uj, ' while,' is found with the present and im- 
perfect indicative, ?us, 'so long as,' with the present subjunctive; /^XP'> ' so l° n g 
as,' occurs twice with the imperfect indicative, and jt^xP' ov, 'so long as,' once 
with the same mood and tense. A few instances of iv Say and &aov as parallels 
to ?ws are found. 

C. Subsequence. — Trplv is followed by the present infinitive sixteen times, by 
the aorist infinitive fifty times. Trplv with the indicative is found in twelve pas- 
sages, of which nine show the aorist tense. The present subjunctive follows this 
conjunction once, the aorist subjunctive ten times, the aorist optative twice. 

Trpirrepov r) is followed by the aorist infinitive four times; by the imperfect 
indicative, the aorist indicative, and the aorist subjunctive once each. 

?u>s, ' until,' appears with the historical present, the imperfect, and aorist indi- 
cative — in all, ten times; further, with the aorist subjunctive ten times, with the 
present optative once, and with the aorist optative twice. 

/*^XP'> ' until,' is found with the aorist indicative once, and with the aorist 
subjunctive twice. M^XP' °"> ' until,' is followed by the present, imperfect, and 
aorist indicative — in all, eight times; it is followed by the aorist subjunctive 
five times. 

§ 5. Relative Position of Clauses. 

Temporal clauses fall into the two classes — prior and posterior. It is clear that 
clauses of antecedence and of combined antecedence and contemporaneity are 
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prior, while those that denote either combined subsequence and contemporaneity 
or subsequence are posterior. As regards clauses of contemporaneity, examina- 
tion shows that when the two actions stand in the relation of coincidence, the 
clause is prior; when the relation is that of insertion, the clause is prior if the 
main action is inserted, posterior if the action of the subordinate member of 
the sentence is inserted. In accordance with their nature, prior temporal 
clauses normally precede the main clause, posterior follows. 

In the arrangement of the period, the subordinate clause may precede or 
follow the main clause, or may be inserted between parts of the main clause. 
Often the principal member of the sentence is represented by its subject, or some 
word or phrase, placed in advance of a temporal clause that precedes the predi- 
cate upon which it depends. Sometimes a colorless auxiliary verb of the main 
clause thus precedes, while the complement follows the subordinate clause. 
When two or more clauses are found in paratactic construction with the same 
leading verb, this verb often takes an inclusive position before or after the clauses. 
With constructions more or less elliptical in character, as with comparatives, 
SXXws re Kal, iroXX4> juaXXox «ti, and the like, the orderly march of clauses is 
broken. In the temporal use of relative forms with expressed antecedent, Thu- 
kydides shows the antecedent always in advance unless it is incorporated in the 
relative clause. Otherwise, deviation from the normal arrangement whereby a 
prior clause precedes the main clause, a posterior follows, is in general a mark of 
a developed style. 

A. Prior clauses. — When clauses of antecedence follow the independent 
predicate, the clause is usually epexegetical, or designates the anterior limit of an 
action already expressed by the main verb. With clauses of contemporaneity, 
modification of position is easier, and there are many examples of postposition 
of the subordinate clause. 

B. Posterior clauses. — In one case of inverse insertion (II. 102. 5), the 
temporal clause precedes the main verb, irptv and irpdrepov fi with the infinitive 
more often precede than follow the principal verb. Clauses of posterior limit 
with Euis, p.4xp l °^> an< l *pl* rarely precede. 

The Secretary then called attention to the need of making gener- 
ally known the fact that the Schools of Classical Studies in Athens 
and Rome award resident fellowships each year. 

Professor Wright mentioned that the American journal of Archae- 
ology will appear under a new management with volume xii. 

At four p.m., the President announced the conclusion of the 
twenty-ninth annual session. The thirtieth session will be held at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., on July 5, 1898. 
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Prof. R. H. Sharp Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 1897. 
Prof. J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 
Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (27 Hurlburt St.). 
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Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1887. 
Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1885. 
Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

1876. 
Prof. M. S. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 
Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 
Charles S. Smith, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
Prof. Clement L. Smith, American School of Classical Studies, Rome. 1882. 
Miss Emily James Smith, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1885. 
Leigh Richmond Smith, San Jose, Cal. 1896. 
Prof. Albert H. Smyth, Sycamore Farm, Radnor, Pa. 1889. 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1886. 
George C. S. Southworth, Salem, Col. Co., O. 1883. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Prof. W. O. Sproull, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (29 Mason St.). 1891. 
Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1888. 
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Prof. R. B. Steele, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 111. 1893. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1885. 

Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

1890. 
Prof. Lewis Stuart, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. 1892. 
Dr. Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1881. 
Dr. Marguerite Sweet, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1892. 
Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1882. 
Prof. Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 1890. 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (67 Sparks St.). 
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Prof. Edward M. Tomlinson, Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y. 1885. 
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Edward M. Traber, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 1896. 
Prof. Milton H. Turk, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1896. 
Dr. Frank L. Van Cleef, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 
Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 
Dr. John H. Walden, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 
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Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 
Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1897. 
Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders' Court, London. 

1892. 
Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1880. 
Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1880. 
Miss Winifred Warren, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1897. 
Pres. William E. Waters, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1885. 
C. R. Watson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
Prof. Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 
Prof. Elmer E. Wentworth, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1896. 
Prof. Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 
Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 
Prof. J. B. Weston, Christian'Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 1869. 
Prof. L. B. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1888. 
Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 
Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1879. 
Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 
G. M. Whicher, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 
Dr. Andrew C White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1886. 
Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (18 Concord 

Ave.). 1874. 
Prof. Henry C. Whiting, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1897. 
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Miss Margaret M. Wickham, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. (7 Clifton Place). 

1895. 
Vice-Chanc. B. Lawton Wiggins, University of the South, Sevvanee, Tenn. 1892. 
Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 
Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. 1887. 

Dr. George A. Williams, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1891. 
Prof E. L. Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 
Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 
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1890. 
Prof. A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 111. 1889. 

[Number of Members, 463.] 



The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Towns) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Albany, N. Y. : New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 

Auburn, N. Y. : Theological Seminary. 

Austin, Texas : University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 

Boston, Mass., : Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 

Chicago, 111. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, 111.: Public Library. 

Cincinnati, O. : Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France : Bibliotheque Universitaire. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 

Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 
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Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 

Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, la. : Library of State University. 

Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 

Madison, Wis. : State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 

Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (l200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa., The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., V'a. : University Library. 
Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C. : Library of the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn. : Silas Bronson Library. 
Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 
Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 
Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 65. ] 
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To the Following Libraries and Institutions the Transactions are 

ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome (No. 2, via Gaeta) . 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign institutions, 40.] 
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To the Following Foreign Journals the Transactions are annually 

sent, gratis. 
Athenseum, London. 
Classical Review, London. 
Revue Critique, Paris. 
Revue de Philologie, Paris. 

Revue des Revues (Prof. J. Keelhoff, Rue de la petite ourse 14, Antwerp, Belgium). 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Indogermanische Forschungen (K. J. Triibner, Strassburg). 
Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 
Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 
Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loeschle). 

[Total (463 + 65 + 40 + I + 11) = 580.] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa, 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

i . Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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SECRETARY 

1869-1873 
1873-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1898 



AND CURATOR. 1 

. George F. Comfort. 

. Samuel Hart. 

. Thomas C. Murray. 

. Charles R. Lanman. 

. John Henry Wright. 

. Herbert Weir Smyth. 



1869-1873 
1873-1875 
1875-1883 
1883-1884 
1 884- 1 8 89 
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TREASURER. 



J. Hammond Trumbull. 
Albert Harkness. 
Charles J. Buckingham. 
Edward S. Sheldon. 
John Henry Wright. 
Herbert Weir Smyth. 



1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in li 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published " Proceedings " of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870.— Volume L 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with tras and 

oi) fii). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume II. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On' the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. — Volume HI. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in dm. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. —Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (A 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *iWi or 0e<rei — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. —Volume VX 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On ci with the future indicative and 4dv with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humpnreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and «. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877.— Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias ot 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of l>%. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis, 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878.— Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. —Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

C00U, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses, 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881.— Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the «-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<ris in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882.— Volume XIII. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southemisms. 

Weils, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 

Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex 

changes. 
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